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The Gosport Affair, 1861 


By JOHN SHERMAN LONG 


ee 

N. MAN FIT TO COMMAND A SLOOP OF WAR WOULD HAVE 
thought of skulking away from a possession so precious and 
important. . . . The most shameful, cowardly, disastrous per- 
formance that stains the annals of the American Navy.” Thus 
wrote Horace Greeley concerning the Federal withdrawal from 
the Gosport Navy Yard in April 1861." 

In view of Greeley’s strong statement it is surprising to find 
that the event has remained an obscure chapter in the history 
of the Civil War. Lincoln decided to relieve Fort Sumter, a 
decision that ultimately resulted in the secession of Virginia. 
This, perhaps, has led historians to regard the fall of Gosport as 
an inevitable result of the secession process. Yet, Lincoln was 
willing to give up Sumter if thereby Virginia could be saved 
for the Union.? Since Gosport was a Federal “island” in Virginia, 
how important was the yard in Lincoln's delicate game? What 
was its significance in the secession of Virginia? Was the result 
of the affair shameful, cowardly, and disastrous as claimed by 
Greeley? 

In order to attempt to answer these questions the events related 
to the navy yard during the period January to April 1861 must 
be placed under the historical microscope. The Gosport Navy 
Yard was located on the western bank of the Elizabeth River 
across from Norfolk. It possessed a granite dry dock equalled 
only by that at Charlestown, Massachusetts, and contained equip- 
ment sufficient to construct a small navy. In addition, the yard 

1 Horace Greeley, American Conflict: A History of the Great Rebellion in the 
United States of America, 1860-1865 (2 vols., Hartford and Chicago, 1864-1866), 
: Siena P. Thomas, Abraham Lincoln (New York, 1952), 252.. Thomas 
bases his information on a letter from George Plumer Smith to John Hay, January 


9, 1863, in Robert Todd Lincoln Collection (Division of Manuscripts, Library of 
Congress ). 
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had large quantities of provisions, ordnance, and ammunition of 
every description. The estimated value of Gosport in April 1861 
was placed at nearly ten million dollars.*. “The Portsmouth 
|Gosport| Navy yard,” observed one Southern editor, “is the 
largest navy yard in the United States. Its proximity to the ship- 
building materials of North Carolina, . . . its magnificent harbor 
and central geographical position, give it superior advantages 
over every other Navy-yard on the continent.” 

There were eleven vessels at the yard in April 1861. They 
included ships of the line the U. S. S. Pennsylvania, Columbus, 
Delaware, and New York; the frigates Raritan, Columbia, and 
United States; the sloops of war Plymouth and Germantown; the 
brig Dolphin; and the steamer Merrimack. All of the ships varied 
in their condition for sea duty. The Germantown and the Plym- 
outh required only crews, while the Dolphin needed minor re- 
pairs and a crew. The old Pennsylvania was acting as a receiving 
ship. The Delaware, Columbus, United States, Columbia, and 
Raritan were lying in ordinary at the yard, and the unfinished 
United States was on the stocks in one of the shiphouses. The 
Merrimack \acked both its machinery and armament. 

The latter ship was the pride of the United States Navy. 
Built at Charlestown, Massachusetts, in 1855, it was one of a 
new class of steamers designed to carry fifty guns, displace 
3,500 tons, and travel at a top speed of seven miles per hour. 
Of a total estimated value of nearly two million dollars for all 
of the ships at the yard, the Merrimack alone was valued at 
$600,000." 


The commandant of the yard, Captain Charles $. McCauley, 


’ “Surrender of Navy-Yards at Pensacola and Norfolk,” Senate Reports, 37 Cong 
2 Sess., No. 37 (Serial No. 1125), 1-3. The value on April 20, 1861, was 
$9,760, 181.93 

Richmond Daily Dispatch, April 22, 1861. 

* Bureau of Construction, &c., to Welles, November 8, 1861, Senate Reports, 
37 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 37, p. 87; John T. Morse, Jr. (ed.), Diary of Gideon 
Welles, Secretary of Navy Under Lincoln and Johnson (3 vols., Boston and New 
York, 1911), I, 42; Hiram Paulding to Welles, April 23, 1861, in Official Records 
of the Union and Confederate Navies in the War of the Rebellion (30 vols., 
Washington, 1894-1927), Ser. I, Vol. IV, 290; hereinafter cited O. R. N. 

®“Virginia, Founder of the World’s Navy,” in Tyler's Quarterly Historical and 
Genealogical Magazine (Richmond, 1919- ), IIL (June 1921), 87; Bureau of 
Construction, &c., to Welles, November 8, 1861, Senate Reports, 37 Cong., 2 
Sc SS No 37 p 87 
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found himself in an embarrassing position as the secession move- 
ment spread to the Upper South. Three fourths of the officers 
under his command were from Southern states. Most of the 
civilian employees were from Virginia. As early as November 
1860 McCauley had received threatening letters from Virginia 
secessionists.’ 

Word of the excitement and growing uneasiness in Virginia 
concerning the Gosport Yard reached the Buchanan administra- 
tion early in 1861. Secretary of the Navy Isaac Toucey sent 
Captain L. M. Powell on a secret mission to the yard in Feb- 
ruary to investigate the situation. McCauley informed Powell 
he needed to receive reinforcements without exciting suspicion. 
The commandant suggested that crews be sent for two of the 
smaller ships. This would accomplish the purpose and appear 
to be only a part of normal operations. Powell returned to Wash- 
ington and no action was taken. Toucey later testified: “The 
navy yard at Gosport . . . was not, as I thought, in any danger 
till Virginia should secede from the Union. . . . His |Powell’s] 
report was entirely satisfactory to me. I was aware that a con- 
siderable portion of the Home Squadron . . . could be called 
in aid should occasion require it.”* 

Fort Sumter pushed Gosport into the background as Buchanan 
went out of office. Gideon Welles, the new Secretary of the 
Navy, however, was more concerned about the safety of the 
navy yard than about the plight of Major Robert Anderson at 
Sumter. When Welles approached Lincoln on the situation at 
Gosport, the harassed President, aware of the sensitive feelings 
of the Virginians and also aware of the significance of that state 


to the ultimate success of the secession movement, requested that 
no important or extreme changes be made at the yard without 
his personal approval.” Lincoln, as well as the leaders of South 
Carolina, realized that the Confederacy would be impotent 
without the Old Dominion. 

The concern of Welles over the Gosport Yard, nevertheless, 
increased. “I soon became satisfied,” he wrote, “that the large 


7 Senate Reports, 37 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 37, p. 5. 

Isaac Toucey to L. M. Powell, January 24, 1861, in O. R. N., Ser. I, Vol. 
IV, 272, 302. 

% Diary of Welles, 1, 41. 
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amount of public property there was in a precarious condition. 
As a preventative, or matter of caution, it seemed to me advisable 
that a military force should be placed there to protect the yard, 
and to serve as a rallying point for Union men in case of emer- 
gency.” He went to General Winfield Scott to request aid in 
the matter. The old warrior declared the place was indefensible 
and added that there were not sufficient troops available for such 
a task. Lincoln seconded this opinion, reiterating his desire that 
no action be taken that might irritate the populace of the area.'® 

Blocked at every turn, and still not satisfied, Welles launched 
his own limited program for the safety of the yard. On March 
29 he ordered Commodore G. J. Pendergrast, who was in com- 
mand of the Home Fleet, to move his flagship, the Cumberland, 
to Gosport. Welles’s plan was similar to that proposed earlier 
by McCauley—to use the practice ships Plymouth and German- 
town as an excuse for reinforcement. The crews would be drawn 
from Northern navy yards. The two vessels, if necessary, could 
at least tow the highly prized Merrimack to a place of safety.” 
His plan collapsed when the crews he had intended for Gosport 
were ordered by higher authority to join the Sumter expedition.” 


Lincoln had made his decision. While doing nothing that might 
appear to Virginians as a direct threat to them, he ordered expe- 
ditions to relieve Fort Pickens and Fort Sumter."® 

Welles was helpless to do any more for Gosport than transmit 
his fears to McCauley and Pendergrast and instruct them to be 
prepared for any emergency. In a confidential message to the 
commandant of the yard on April 10, he instructed: 


In view of the peculiar condition of the country, and of events 
that have already transpired, it becomes necessary that great vigilance 
should be exercised in guarding and protecting the public interests 
and property committed to your charge. It is therefore deemed im- 
portant that the steamer Merrimack should be in condition to proceed 
to Philadelphia or to any other yard, should it be deemed necessary, 
or, in case of danger from unlawful attempts to take possession of 


10 [hid 

1! Welles to G. J. Pendergrast, March 29, 1861, in O. R. N., Ser. I, Vol. IV, 268. 

'2 Diary of Welles, 1, 42. 

18 Lincoln to Welles, March 29, 1861, in O. R. N., Ser. I, Vol. IV, 227; Lincoln 
to D. D. Porter, April 1, 1861, ibid., 108-109. 
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her, that she may be placed beyond their reach. . . . It is desirable 
that there should be no steps taken to give needless alarm, but it 
may be best to order most of the shipping to sea or [to] other 
stations.'* 


During the next two days Welles sent two more messages to 
McCauley ordering him to prepare the Merrimack for immediate 
removal to the Philadelphia yard.” McCauley’s reply,: that it 
would take a month to get the ship ready for such a move, made 
the secretary aware for the first time that he could not trust 
the commandant in case of an emergency.” 

Welles’s fears were rapidly confirmed following the surrender 
at Sumter and Lincoln's call for 75,000 volunteers. The failure 
of the President’s gamble made Gosport a focal point in the 
subsequent reaction of Virginia. Secessionist agitators circulated 
rumors that Federal forces were “busily employed in removing 
ordnance and ammunition from Gosport Navy yard to Fortress 
Monroe.”'*? A Union sympathizer at Norfolk, viewing the unrest 
with alarm, wrote north on April 16: “We are imperilled here. 
There have been traitors detected in Old Point fortress. . . . Our 
river channel is to be blocked up just below the navy yard, to 
prevent any more Government vessels leaving. Old hulks have 
been bought for the purpose. There is no Government force here 
to prevent it. Virginia will secede. ...1 have no question 
of it.”"* 

An assembly sponsored by secessionists met secretly at Rich- 
mond to decide the fate of Virginia—and the Union. Two events 
occurred at this meeting which substantiate the argument that 
the undefended Gosport served as telling propaganda for the 
secessionists. A delegate reported to the assembly on April 16 
that boats had been sunk in the channel at Norfolk to insure 
against any escape of vessels at Gosport or any relief from the 
North. The next day Henry A. Wise, former governor and an 
ardent secessionist, harangued the delegates. He dramatically 
concluded his inflammatory speech by producing a watch and 

'§ Welles to Charles S. McCauley, April 10, 1861, tbid., 274. 

15 Wells to McCauley, April 11, 12, 1861, ibid., 275. 

16 Diary of Welles, 1, 43. 


17 Richmond Daily Enquirer, April 15, 1861. 
18 Philadelphia Public Ledger, April 19, 1861 
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stating that at such an hour the Federal navy yard at Gosport 
would be seized by Virginia troops. It was a crafty move to 
influence the fateful decision of the members of the secret con- 
vention. It had the effect of hurrying those who hesitated to a 
decision upon the consideration that an extremely valuable fed- 
eral property might be lost to Virginia if she delayed secession. 
The planned attacks upon Gosport, organized by a small group 
that knew what it was doing, had no authority from the state 
government.’ The confusion and disorganization that marked 
this critical period in Virginia's history, and the lack of a rallying 
point for Unionists, established a condition in which a small, 
fanatical group bent upon positive action was the effective factor 
in the decision of secession. 

No such determination upon positive action characterized the 
moves of Washington immediately following the fall of Sumter. 
The event, however, caused more than one cabinet officer, besides 
Welles, to become concerned about the situation at Gosport. The 
Attorney General, Edward Bates, noted in a memorandum on 
April 15: “Now that we are in open war, it is my opinion. . . 
Gosport, ought to be protected, if possible.”*? Even General 
Scott was worried. In his daily dispatch to Lincoln on April 16, 
he suggested that spare marines from the navy yards at Phila- 
delphia and Boston be sent promptly to Gosport. “This relief,” 
he wrote, “may serve—by compelling the secessionist{s| to enlarge 
their preparations—to give us time to send a regiment of volun- 
teers to that important point in advance of any formidable attack, 
upon it.”*' The next day he advised the President that as soon 


as the Massachusetts volunteers, reported on their way to Fortress 
Monroe, should arrive, it might be safe to detach one regiment 
for duty at Gosport. He also volunteered to assign a skilled 
engineer to help in the erection of defenses about the yard.” 
There is little evidence to support a conclusion that Washington 
now had hopes of keeping Virginia in the Union. Concern over 
Gosport at this point seems to have been related to the danger 


1% Richmond Daily Enquirer, April 17, 1861; Henry T. Shanks, The Secession 
Movement in Virginia, 1847-1861 (Richmond, 1934), 202, 203. 

20 David C. Mearns (ed.), The Lincoln Papers (2 vols., New York, 1948), II, 
555-56. 

21 [hid., 562. 

22 [bid., 565 
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of the Confederacy acquiring a valuable property by default. 
One can only wonder what might have happened had Lincoln's 
government decided at an earlier date to strengthen the yard. 
Union elements in Virginia might have been able to use it as 
a symbol to hold Virginia in the Federal camp. On the other 
hand, had Lincoln decided to use force to keep the state in the 
Union, “Liberation of the Old Dominion” might have become 
an extremely effective Confederate rallying cry. 

News of the secession of Virginia reached Washington on 
April 18. Captain John A. Dahlgren wrote on that date: “Vir- 
ginia seceded on Tuesday, secretly, in order to grab the public 
property that is within her borders; and it is rumored that the 
Norfolk (Gosport) yard and Harper's Ferry have been seized.” 
Confirmation that Harpers Ferry had fallen to Virginia state 
troops on April 17 shocked official Washington. Captain Charles 
Wilkes, who was destined soon to take part in events at Gosport, 
wrote in his diary: “Gloomy day and the times are overcast as 
the weather. . . . there is a prospect of the immediate resort 
to—Civil War.”** The Gosport Navy Yard came into full focus. 
Would it be the scene of an initial Federal countermove and the 
beginning of civil war? The answer was to be revealed during 
the confused period between April 18 and April 21. 

Secretary Welles had not been inactive as the crisis developed. 
He had sent Commander James Alden and engineer-in-chief 
Benjamin Isherwood to Gosport and ordered Commodore Pender- 
grast to assist them in getting the Merrimack and other vessels 
at the yard ready for immediate departure. Ordnance and am- 
munition were to be loaded on board the ships. Pendergrast was 
further instructed to repel by force any resistance to his move 
by Virginians.*” Welles also sent Commodore Hiram Paulding 
on a secret mission to the yard to investigate the loyalty of the 
officers and count the number of cannon stored there. Paulding 
returned to Washington and reported that the Southern officers 


28M. V. Dahlgren, Memoir of John A. Dahlgren, Rear-Admiral, U. S. N. 
( Boston, 1882), 330. 

24 Journal of Charles Wilkes, April 18, 1861, in Journals of Charles Wilkes, 
1860-1864 (Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress). 

25 Welles to James Alden, April 11, 1861, in O. R. N., Ser. I, Vol. IV, 275; 
Welles to Benjamin Isherwood, April 12, 1861, ibid., 276; Welles to Pendergrast, 
April 16, 1861, ibid., 278; Diary of Welles, 1, 43. 
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who desired to resign were “honorable and deploring necessity of 
doing so.”** News of the mission leaked to the press, and the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger printed the following statement for 
public comfort: “The Gosport Navy yard has not been seized as 
reported, and Com. Paulding, who brings this intelligence, says 
it can be held against the attack of at least 10,000 men. Com. P. 
also says the war vessels at Norfolk and in the stream are fully 
equipped for defensive measures.”** 

In the meantime Thurlow Weed had received private intelli- 
gence that the yard would be seized, and he hurried to Welles 
with his fears. Weed later wrote: “Believing from his [Welles’s] 
manner that he attached but little importance to my information, 
{ reiterated it with emphasis, assuring him that it would be 
occasion for deep regret if Gosport were not immediately 
strengthened.”** Welles was evasive with Weed for two reasons. 
He did not like meddling in what he considered to be his duty 
and responsibility. Nor did he wish to make public his moves 
in a Washington infested with Confederate agents and sympa- 
thizers.*” Weed went to Lincoln, reported what he had learned, 
and stated that he feared the Secretary of the Navy was unim- 
pressed with the gravity of the situation. “Well,” Lincoln is 
reported to have remarked, “we can’t afford to lose all those 
cannon; I'll go and see Father Welles myself.””’ 

Welles, however, was coming to Lincoln. His plans at Gosport 
had been sabotaged. Commander Alden and engineer Isherwood 
returned to report that McCauley had refused to let them take 
the Merrimack from the yard. Alden stated with some emotion 
that the commandant was “Stupefied, bewildered, and wholly 
unable to act” because he was under the influence of liquor and 
bad men. After Alden gave his testimony before Lincoln and his 
cabinet, Welles advised the body that prompt steps must be 
taken for the defense of the yard. He pointed out the “necessity, 
in a naval and military point of view, of retaining possession 
of the yard, and the disastrous consequences to the government 

“6 Welles to Hiram Paulding, April 16, 1861, in O. R. N., Ser. I, Vol. IV, 278; 
Diary of Welles, 1, 46-47 


“7 Philadelphia Public Ledger, April 20, 1861. 


28'T. Weed Barnes, Life of Thurlow Weed (2 vols., Boston, 1884), II, 338. 
2% Diary of Welles, 1, 44. 
8° Barnes, Life of Weed, II, 338 
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of permitting such a station to be wrested from its possession, or 
of abandoning it to the insurgents.” The President and the 
members of his cabinet concurred, but when General Scott was 
requested to furnish troops for an expedition to Gosport, he 
refused on the ground that they would be captured. Scott's 
change of mind was typical of the mental fog that enveloped 
official Washington. Lincoln’s insistence forced him to agree 
to allow a battalion of Massachusetts volunteers, then at Fortress 
Monroe, to accompany the proposed expedition.” 

Secretary Welles immediately began issuing orders to prepare 
the expedition. The command was given to Commodore Pauld- 
ing, who was thus instructed: 


You are directed to proceed forthwith to Norfolk and take command 
of all the naval forces there afloat. With the means placed at your 
command, you will do all in your power to protect and place beyond 
danger the vessels and property belonging to the United States. On 
no account should the arms and munitions be permitted to fall into 
the hands of insurrectionists, or those who would wrest them from 
the custody of the Government. 


To the public, unaware of what steps were being taken to protect 
Gosport, the apparent indecision must have been disconcerting. 
A citizen of Buffalo, A. Brist, wrote Welles: “If the Government 
are not sure of holding the Gosport . . . navy yard, for God's 
sake mine and totally destroy the dry dock there and destroy 
all the shipbuilding materials and apparatus.”™* Brist need not 
have been concerned on this point. Welles had already issued 
orders to the commander of the Washington yard to supply the 


expedition with proper materials in case it became necessary to 
“blow up or destroy public property now located at Norfolk.”™ 
Other orders Welles issued relative to the expedition were not 
so explanatory. Captain Wilkes, who was to be second in com- 
mand, was merely ordered to board the Pawnee, the ship selected 
to carry the personnel and supplies to Gosport.” Paulding soon 


31 Alden to Welles, November 30, 1861, in O. R. N., Ser. 1, Vol. IV, 301-302; 
Diary of Welles, 1, 44-46. 

32 Welles to Paulding, April 18, 1861, in O. R. N., Ser. I, Vol. IV, 282 

38 A. Brist to Welles, April 20, 1861, ibid., 287. 

34 Welles to John Dahlgren, April 19, 1861, ibid., 284. 

35 Welles to Charles Wilkes, April 19, 1861, in Naval and War Records Branch 
(National Archives); Journal of Wilkes, April 19, 1861. 
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briefed Wilkes on the details. The latter was instructed to plan 
the disposition of officers and men for the vessels at Gosport. 
Wilkes chose to command the Merrimack, with fifty-three men 
and officers. Commander W. M. Walker was to be placed in 
charge of the Germantown, with forty-two men and officers, the 
Dolphin was to be under Commander James Alden, with twenty 
crewmen and one officer, and Commander John Rodgers was 


given the Plymouth, with thirty men and two officers. In addition, 
each vessel would receive a marine guard.’ Paulding’s plan was 
to place the most valuable vessels, the Merrimack, Germantown, 
Plymouth, Dolphin, and Pennsylvania, in the channel to protect 
it from further obstructions, and then, at his convenience, move 
them out to sea or under the protective guns of Fortress Monroe.** 

The Pawnee left Washington on the afternoon of April 19 and 
arrived at Fortress Monroe twenty-four hours later. A regiment 
of Massachusetts volunteers and Captain H. G. Wright of the 
Army Engineer Corps joined the expedition.“ The Pawnee easily 
passed the obstructions in the Elizabeth River, and by eight 
o'clock in the evening of April 20 came in sight of the Gosport 
yard. 

The officers and men on board the Pawnee received a shock. 
The broadsides of the Cumberland and the Merrimack were 
trained upon their ship! Paulding and Wilkes assumed the ships 
and the yard had already been seized by Confederate forces, 
and they immediately prepared their vessel for action. An 
exchange of hails with officers of the Cumberland, however, re- 
vealed that the latter ship was still in loyal hands. Then, the 
crew of the Pawnee received another shock. The broadsides of 
the Merrimack seemed trained upon them only because she was 
sinking. The Germantown and Dolphin were also sinking. Only 
the bow and rigging of the Plymouth remained above water.** 


36 Wilkes to Paulding, April 22, 1861, in O. R. N., Ser. I, Vol. IV, 293 

87 Paulding to Welles, April 23, 1861, ibid., 290 

48 Log of the U. S. S. Pawnee, April 19-20, in Naval and War Records Branch 
(National Archives); Autobiography of Charles Wilkes (Division of Manuscripts, 
Library of Congress). Reference above was from typewritten copy in the posses- 
sion of Mrs. M. L. Hull, Washington, D. C., 557. 

8% Philadelphia Public Ledger, April 24, 1861; Wilkes to Paulding, April 22, 
1861; Paulding to Welles, April 23, 1861, in O. R. N., Ser. I, Vol. IV, 290,293; 
Log of the U. S. S. Pawnee, April 19-20; Autobiography of Wilkes, 557. 
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Rumor often distorts reason in times of crisis. Washington 
was repeatedly panicked by rumor during these troubled days. 
But rumor was to prove a destructive force at Gosport. During 
the two days since Paulding had last visited the yard, events in 
the Norfolk area had rapidly reached a climax. A Portsmouth 
correspondent of the Richmond Daily Dispatch reported on 
April 18: 


Great times about here—enthusiastic and crowded secession meet- 
ings held—Confederate flags fying—our harbor is obstructed to prevent 
Government vessels from passing—The ship Cumberland, that has 
been lying down at the anchorage for some three weeks, was yesterday 
removed to the yard, and anchored abreast the ship-house B, and 
shortly after coming to anchor those on shore had the gratification 
of witnessing the loading of the guns with grapeshot; in the mean- 
time, the gates of the yard were closed to prevent the Citizens from 
passing and repassing. All this war business is said to be going on 
on account of a report that the yard is to be taken possession of by 
the Secessionists.*” 


On the same day it was reported that four rifled cannon passed 
through Petersburg destined for the Norfolk area.*' Virginians 
were as plagued by rumors as were federal authorities. Rumors 
that Massachusetts troops were to re-enforce Fortress Monroe and 
the Gosport Yard drew the following retort from a Richmond 
editor: “We know no greater outrage that LincoLn could offer 
Virginia than to order a regiment of Massachusetts soldiers to 
Fort Monroe. We are sorry that the people of Virginia are not 
better prepared to give them a reception according to their 
deserts.”** Confederate intelligence was far more accurate than 
that of Union authorities. Had Washington known, or had the 
commandant of Gosport been aware, of the state of Virginia's 
military preparedness, the subsequent events at the Gosport 
yard would have had a different result. 

On April 19 Major General William B. Taliaferro of the Vir- 
ginia Provisional Army arrived at Norfolk and found only three 
hundred militiamen organized, with no arms, no naval forces, 

4° Richmond Daily Dispatch, April 18, 1861. 


41 Tbid., April 20, 1861. 
42 [bid., April 19, 1861 
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and only “a few 6-pounder field pieces.” Taliaferro surveyed the 
situation. There were no earthworks commanding vital points 
along the river. He had no batteries that could possibly match 
the fire power of the Federal ships at the yard. He realized that 
although there were only a trifling wall and a few marines pro- 
tecting the yard, no attack could be made without silencing the 
broadsides of the ships. It was evident in his report to his 
superiors that he had been given the assignment of taking Gos- 
port. He reported that the Federal garrison could hold the yard 
un'ess he received five thousand troops and heavy artillery. 
No one was more lost in the forest of rumors than McCauley, 
the commandant of the yard. On April 19 he heard a rumor 
that the Confederate troops were pouring into the Norfolk area 
from Petersburg and Richmond. Without investigating it he 
came to the conclusion that the yard was not tenable. According 
to his own testimony, he determined to scuttle the ships because 
he did not have the means to get them to a place of safety. The 
next day he heard that batteries were being erected immediately 
in front of the walls of the yard. Instead of making a personal 
inspection of this area, he sent a courier to General Taliaferro 
demanding that the project be stopped at once or he would 
consider it an act of war and fire upon him.** Taliaferro denied 
any know'edge of such batteries. James H. Clement, a mechanic 
who decided to see for himself whether or not the rumor was 
true, found no batteries being erected or troops arriving from 
Petersburg and Richmond. When Clement tried to get this 
information to McCauley, however, he was stopped by order of 
Commodore Pendergrast, who suspected a Confederate plot.” 
As a matter of fact, hostile action had taken place on the night 
of April 19. Unknown to federal officials and unauthorized by 
the Virginia government three naval men, who had recently 
resigned their commissions in the United States Navy, led a 
daring attack upon the magazine of Old Fort Norfolk. They 
captured nearly 2,800 barrels of powder, a large quantity of 


43 William B, Taliaferro to John Letcher, April 23, 1861, in O. R. N., Ser. I, Vol. 
IV, 306-308. 

4# McCauley to Welles, April 25, 1861, ibid., 288-289. 

45 Senate Reports, 37 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 37, pp. 71-73. 
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ammunition, and one 32-pounder and ten 18-pounder cannon.“ 
The Norfolk militia worked feverishly the rest of the night and 
the next day to remove the booty from the range of the guns of 
the ships on the Elizabeth.’ Their fears were unfounded, but 
they indicated the apprehension in secessionist ranks concerning 
the potential power and strength of the federal position at Gos- 
port. The action at Old Fort Norfolk no doubt was the basis 
for the rumors that served to bring McCauley to his fateful 
decision. 

Saturday, April 20, was a busy day for the few loyal personnel 
remaining at Gosport. Commodore McCauley had cast his die. 
He issued orders to scuttle the Merrimack, Germantown, Plym- 
outh, and Dolphin, to wreck the engines and machinery of the 
doomed vessels, to spike all of the cannon in the yard and on 
the ships, and to destroy all small arms of obsolete pattern. He 
intended to make the yard useless to the Confederates, but he 
evidently overlooked arranging for destruction of the dry dock. 
McCauley later explained: 


By this time it was quite dark. My officers, with a few exceptions, 
had all deserted me; even the watchmen had thrown off their allegi- 
‘ance and had taken part with the secessionists; so 1 determined on 
retiring to the Cumberland and in the morning act as circumstances 
might require. With the Cumberland 1 could have destroyed Norfolk 
and Portsmouth, and had batteries opened upon the ship these cities 
would have been at my mercy.** 


McCauley never had a chance to prove his argument. When he 
was informed of the approach of the Pawnee, he retired to his 
quarters certain that re-enforcements from Washington had ar- 
rived to save his yard.” It did not occur to him to order a halt 
to the destruction he had started. 


46 Richmond Daily Enquirer, April 22, 1861; Report of Capt. S. Barron to 
Governor Letcher, appendix ¢ to Governor's report, June 10, 1861, Calendar of 
Virginia State Papers and Other Manuscripts, V: XI (Richmond, 1893), 766 

47 Taliaferro to Letcher, April 23, 1861, in O. R. N., Ser. I, Vol. IV, 308. 

48 McCauley to Welles, April 25, 1861, ibid., 288-89. Current rumors in Nor- 
folk warned that McCauley was about to shell the town. See Thomas J. Werten 
baker, Norfolk, Historic Southern Port (Durham, N. C., 1931), 227. 

49 Alden to Welles, November 30, 1861, in O. R. N., Ser. I, Vol. IV, 301 
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Loyal townspeople crowded the dock to greet the Pawnee, 
believing, as did McCauley, that the government in Washington 
had decided to take up the gauntlet and strike back at secession. 
A band played “The Star Spangled Banner.”*’ Paulding immedi- 
ately sent his second in command, Captain Wilkes, to inform 
McCauley he was no longer in charge of the yard and to discover 
why the ships were sinking. “I met him [McCauley] on my way 
to his quarters,” Wilkes recalled, “and he was armed like a 
brigand, swords and pistols in his belt and revolver in his hands 
and had great difficulty in walking steadily, he was unfitted for 
all duty.”*' Wilkes managed to learn why the ships had been 
scuttled and he hurried back to Paulding to make his report. 
Paulding sent men to plug the leaks, but they could save only 
the Dolphin.” 

Paulding was faced with the most crucial decision of his life. 
“In view of this condition of things,” he wrote, “there were but 
two alternatives presented to my mind—the first, to leave the 
navy yard and ships in the hands of people hostile to the Gov- 
ernment, for it was apparent that the yard could not be held by 
our available means of defense; or, using the power with which 


| was invested, destroy the public property of every description. 
I was not long in adopting the latter expedient." Some years 
later, however, Wilkes revealed another factor in Paulding’s deci- 
sion. “Reports were circulated that 30,000 troops were coming 
to make resistance,” Wilkes wrote, “but it proved a gross canard, 
however had its effect to cause alarm in the mind of Commodore 
Paulding and every haste was made to hurry the work of destruc- 


tion.”* There is no reason to believe this hindsight report is 


inconsistent with the apparent situation at the time. However, 
there also is no evidence in Wilkes’s diary to indicate that he 
then disagreed with Paulding’s decision.” 


“ Testimony of James H. Clement, Senate Reports, 37 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 37, 

76 

5! Autobiography of Wilkes, 560, 

52 Wilkes to Paulding, April 22, 1861, in O. R. N., Ser. I, Vol. IV, 294. 

5% Paulding to Welles, April 23, 1861, ibid., 290; testimony of Paulding, Senate 
Reports, 37 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 37, p. 35. 

‘4 Autobiography of Wilkes, 560. Wilkes reported that a deputation from 
Norfolk requested that Paulding not destroy the base and promised, in turn, not 
to engage in hostile action against the Gosport Yard. 

55 Journal of Wilkes, April 20-21, 1861. 
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The next few hours at Gosport were a nightmare. One hundred 
men from the Cumberland and the regiment of Massachusetts 
volunteers from the Pawnee were divided into gangs and sent on 
various assignments. Some finished the job of spiking cannon 
and breaking small arms. Others spent their time rolling cannon- 
balls into the river. Commander John Rodgers and Captain H. G. 
Wright of the Army Engineers set out with forty men to blow 
up the dry dock. Wilkes was ordered to prepare for the destruc- 
tion of the buildings and ships by fire. The Delaware and the 
United States were excluded from the plan of destruction because 
the former lay too far away from operations and the latter was 
considered too rotten to justify the waste of turpentine.” “The 
Navy Yard was completely deserted,” wrote Wilkes, “except for 
a few marines under the orders of Captain English who came 
to me to make a request that I would not set fire to the Marine 
Barracks, as the Sergeant of the Guard had a hen setting on 
twelve eggs there, and they would be destroyed!" In the mean- 
time, Commodore McCauley had decided to go up in smoke with 
his station. He was finally persuaded that naval procedure did 
not require such a sacrifice.” 

The Pawnee took the Cumberland in tow at 2:25 a.m. and 
moved out into the channel. At 4:20 a.m. Paulding fired a 
rocket, the prearranged signal for igniting the “trains,” and the 
sky over the Norfolk area glowed red." A reporter of the Norfolk 
Herald described the scene as “grand and terrific beyond descrip- 
tion.””’ Wilkes waited in a boat to take Rodgers and Wright away 
after completion of their assignment. The flames, however, made 
it impossible for them to reach the boat, and Wilkes was forced 
to order the boat to move away from the falling sparks and 
timbers.*' Wilkes expected to be fired upon from shore, but not 
a soldier appeared. He also expected to find the Cumberland 
and Pawnee anchored before Norfolk, ready to bring the town 

56 Wilkes to Paulding, April 22, 1861, in O. R. N., Ser. I, Vol. IV, 294. 

57 Autobiography of Wilkes, 560. 

58 Wilkes to Paulding, April 22, 1861, in O. R. N., Ser. I, Vol. IV, 294. 

59% [hid., 295. 

69 Richmond Daily Dispatch, April 23, 1861. 

61 Wilkes to Paulding, April 22, 1861, in O. R. N., Ser. I, Vol. IV, 295; H. G. 
Wright to E. D. Townsend, April 26, 1861, ibid., 297. Wright and Rodgers were 


unable to reach the boat because of the flames and were captured by Virginia 
troops. After courteous treatment by Governor Letcher, they were released. 
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to terms, but again he was disappointed. Paulding was headed 
for Fortress Monroe.” 

The reaction of Wilkes to the event illustrates the temper of 
mind of those who took part in the destruction of Gosport Naval 
Yard. The journal notation of Wilkes for the period April 20-21 
states that the fire “resulted in the destruction of everything 
which could be burned.”™* A day later, April 22, on second 
thought, he reported to Paulding he would have made the 
destruction of the base and the area more complete. He would 
have sunk the larger vessels in the channel in order to have 
“annihilated the harbor of Norfolk for fifty years." In his auto- 
biography Wilkes reviewed the episode and concluded, “We 
were making a perfect stampede. The force of our frigate was 
ample, our opportunities were very great of bringing the people 
of Norfolk to terms but destruction was the order of the day, and 
no effort was made to effect this.”” 

There was good reason for post-mortems by members of the 
Pawnee expedition. An agent of the Confederate Navy Depart- 
ment, G. T. Sinclair, examined the yard the day following the 
fire. He reported that the scuttled ships had only been burned 
to the decks and could be raised. The cannon, inefficiently 
spiked, were being recovered at the rate of one every fifteen 
minutes. The battery of the Germantown was intact, as well as 
the Merrimack’s magazine, containing 2,200 ten-pound cartridges 
in watertight tanks. Over a thousand cannon, from eleven-inchers 
to 32-pounders, with vast amounts of ammunition, had been 
recovered. Even the cannonballs were being fished out of the 
river. With the exception of the shiphouses, rigging and sail 
lofts, and the gun carriage depot, all of the buildings escaped 
the fire. Most of the machinery and tools had been saved or 
were being repaired. Most important of all, the valuable dry 
dock had failed to blow up and remained undamaged.” 

62 Autobiography of Wilkes, 562. 63 Journal of Wilkes, April 20-21, 1861. 

44 Wilkes to Paulding, April 22, 1861, in O. R. N., Ser. I, Vol. IV, 294. 

5 Autobiography of Wilkes, 562. 

66 ©. T. Sinclair to S$: R. Mallory, April 22, 1861, in O. R. N., Ser. 1, Vol. IV, 
06; Richmond Daily Dispatch, April 23, 1861. A young boy who had been shut 
inside the yard lay hidden near the dry dock as the trains to the explosives in 
the dock were being prepared. He accidentally removed several pieces of wood, 


broke the train, and became a Confederate hero. See W. J. Abbot, Blue Jackets 
of ‘61 (New York, 1887), 24. 
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The people of Virginia and the South in general were aston- 
ished by the evacuation of Gosport. A Confederate naval officer, 
Captain W. H. Parker, commented: “They had the place, and 
with the force at their command could not have been driven 
out.”"" Virginians might be surprised, but they could afford to 
be elated. Without the loss of a single life they had acquired a 
valuable base, well equipped to wage a war.’ An ominous note 
for Washington was added by the Richmond Enquirer. “We have 
material enough to build a Navy of iron-plated ships,” it pro- 
phetically asserted.” 

When full realization of the loss reached the North, criticism 
was heaped upon Lincoln’s administration. Adam Gurowski 
scratched his venomous pen to record: “the administration under- 
stood not how to save or defend Norfolk [Gosport], nor how to 
destroy it.”"’ Even officers of the Navy deplored the act.” Cap- 
tain Dahlgren was particularly critical. He wrote: “The Depart- 
ment had one month to send there a suitable commandant and 
officers, which was not done.”"* Members of Congress were not 
long in investigating the event. A committee was appointed on 
June 25, 1861, headed by Sénator John Hale, one of the most 
vociferous critics of Welles and the Navy Department. After 
hearing much testimony the committee concluded that the admin- 
istration, McCauley, Pendergrast, and Paulding were guilty of 
varying degrees of negligence and inefficiency." Welles remained 
loyal to his department. Although he thought the affair was 
unfortunate, he excused the action of his subordinates; it was, he 
said, due to the “extraordinary circumstances of the case.”™ It 
is understandable that contemporaries attempted to find a scape- 
goat for the Gosport affair. The Confederacy had fallen heir to 
ordnance and supplies that were used to strengthen its fortifica- 

67 William H. Parker, Recollections of a Naval Officer, 1841-1865 (New York, 
1883), 206. 

68 Letcher to Virginia Constitutional Convention, June 17, 1861, in Calendar 
of Virginia State Papers, XI, 161. 

69 Richmond Daily Enquirer, April 22, 1861. 

7 Adam Gurowski, Diary from March 4, 1861, to November 17, 1862 (3 vols., 
Boston, 1862-1866), I, 28-29. 

7! Autobiography of Wilkes, 562. 

72 Memoir of Dahlgren, 355. 


73 Senate Reports, 37 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 37, pp. 20-21. 
™4 Diary of Welles, 1, 49. 
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tions from Virginia to Vicksburg. The Merrimack soon became 
the feared monster that nearly ruined the blockade, and, failing 
in this, fatefully delayed McClellan’s Peninsular campaign by 
her presence in the Elizabeth River. As a result, the loss of 
Gosport was a contributing factor in the length of the war that 
followed. In this sense, Greeley’s strong condemnation was not 
without some justification. 


In a broader view, however, the Gosport affair serves as a 


good example for those historians who emphasize the psycho- 
logical factors in the causes of the Civil War. The mental paral- 
ysis that existed on the eve of the great struggle allowed the 
secessionist leaders of Virginia to use the Gosport yard as a lever 
at a critical moment in the state’s fateful debate. In this sense 
the explanation advanced by Welles seems more justified than 
Greeley’s: the affair was the result of “extraordinary circum- 
stances.” 





The First-Class Hotel and the 
Age of the Common Man 


By DORIS ELIZABETH KING 


‘hee DAY PRESIDENT-ELECT ANDREW JACKSON ARRIVED IN 
Washington for his inauguration, a select committee headed by 
his friend Senator John Eaton went out to meget the hero of the 
“common man” and escorted him to lodgings in the new National 
Hotel. Later, after the jubilant populace had wrecked the White 
House during the inaugural reception, the new President hurried 
back to the National to take refuge.’ It was no mere coincidence 
that the first President to represent the “people’s choice” found 
waiting for him the first first-class hotel ever erected in the 
nation’s capital; for the story of the development of the first-class 
hotel is part of the story of the Rise of the Common Man. 

As early as 1793, when the city of Washington had been little 
more than a dream, there had been an attempt to build a great 
public hotel, one splendid enough to lend dignity to the officials 
of the proud new republic. The city commissioners, failing in 
their various attempts to stimulate interest in the district's devel- 
opment, had finally gone so far as to authorize a Federal Lottery, 
the first prize of which was to be a “superb hote!” worth “$50,000.” 
Designed by the supervising architect for the Capitol, the Union 
Public Hotel was to provide every comfort and luxury imaginable, 
including bathing rooms. But the lottery failed, and the hotel 
was never completed. Years later the shell of the building was 
purchased by the government from the lottery winner and served 
as the United States patent and post offices. After the war of 
1812 it served temporarily as the national Capitol.* 

1 Wilhelmus B. Bryan, A History of the National Capital (2 vols., New York, 
1914-1916), II, 212-15 


2A brief history of the Union Public Hotel, often called Blodget’s Hotel, can 
be written by using the following sources: Gazette of the United States, January 
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Yet, for several reasons, this early project deserves a prominent 
place in hotel history. First, it established once and forever the 
“public character” of the American hotel. It had had the word 
“public” in its name and had received wide publicity as a gov- 
ernment project. Moreover, the city’s freemasons laid its corner- 
stone with parade and ceremony on “the memorable 4th day of 
July, 1793,” a public holiday.* And finally, by its design and 
size, the building’ was obviously meant to resemble a public 
* All this was significant. 

Throughout the following century British travelers were to 
note time and again that American hotels assumed “the character 
of public buildings,” even in their architecture.” One English- 
man was to exclaim in surprise because “With us hotels are 
regarded as purely private property, and it is seldom that, in 
their appearance, they stand out from the mass of private houses 
around them.” Americans traveling in France noticed that the 
European hotel had “nothing to distinguish it from the houses on 
either side except the portal... .”7 


structure. 


Furthermore, many Amer- 
ican hotels were to have their cornerstones laid on some day 


memorable in American history, usually with speeches which 
interwove praise of republican government and of American 
enterprise, and drew attention to the dignity of labor and laborer. 

In 1790 the word “hotel” could hardly be found in a city 
directory. The great majority of public houses in the United 
States were listed under the word “tavern” and actually carried 


19, July 17, 1793; Washington Gazette, September 28, 1796; National Intelligencer, 
December 17, 1836; Samuel Blodget, Economica (Washington, 1806), Appendix; 
Tobias Lear, Observations on the River Potomack (A reprint of the 1793 edition, 
Baltimore, 1940); Patent Office Society, Outline History of the Patent Office. 
Reprinted from the Patent Office Society Journal (Washington, 1918 ), XVIII 
(1936), 124; and Bryan, History of the National Capital, 1, 184-94, 205-30. 
Also see Prints and Photographs Division of the Library of Congress 

‘A photograph of the copper plate which was attached to the original corner- 
stone can be seen in the Washingtonia Division of the Public Library of the 
District of Columbia. 

4 Isaac Weld, Travels Through the States of North America during the 
Years 1795, 1796, and 1797 (4th ed., 2 vols., London, 1807), I, 84 

5 Alexander Mackay, The Western World (3 vols., London, 1850), II, 83 

® Ibid. Also see William E. Baxter, America and the Americans (London, 
1855), 32. 

7 Nathaniel S. Wheaton, A Journal of a Residence during Several Months in 
London . . . and a Short Tour in France and Scotland in the Years 1823 and 1824 
( Boston, 1830), 386 
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that word in their names. By 1800 “hotel” was an almost common 
title, but the careful reader would notice that a house listed as 
such and such tavern in 1790 was listed as such and such hotel 
in 1800. Owners, moved by the growing popularity of things 
French, had merely rechristened the old houses. Webster's Amer- 
ican Dictionary explains that the French name was then meant 
to denote a “house for genteel strangers or lodgers,” but news- 
paper advertisements made it clear that any citizen of the re- 
public was welcome. 

Even during the early years of the nineteenth century the trav- 
eler could tell little or no difference between a tavern and a tavern- 
turned-hotel.* Either was likely to be a remodeled private dwell- 
ing house, operated by a keeper who considered the place as 
much home as business. He was generally described as a “topping 
man” in his community, one who also held a militia title, a 
judgeship, or a seat in the state legislature. In the country he 
was usually a landowner who kept tavern in self-defense, rather 
than squander his all in the name of hospitality.’ 

Yet be it called tavern or hotel, the public house in the United 
States was a peculiarly American institution. Historians have 
often declared that the American tavern was nothing more or 
less than a carbon copy of the English inn, not “differing from 
it in any special way,” but nothing could be further from the 

* Thomas Twining, Travels in India a Hundred Years Ago, With a Visit to the 
United States (London, 1893), 392, 403. Also see John C. Fitzpatrick (ed.), 
The Diaries of George Washington, 1748-1799 (4 vols., Boston, 1925); Adam 
Hodgson, Letters from North America . . (2 vols., London, 1824), I, 20, 30-32; 
ind Henry B. Fearon, Sketches of America (London, 1819), 246-47 

* American tavern and hot lkeepers of the early nineteenth century are described 
in Priscilla Wakefield, Excursions in North America . . . (London, 1806), 39; 
Lt. Francis Hall, Travels in Canada, and the United States in 1816 and 1817 
(London, 1819), 317; Hodgson, Letters, 1, 20-22; William Tell Harris, Remarks 
Made during a Tour through the United States of America, in the Years 1817 
ISI8, and 1819 (London, 1821), 66-67; Whitman Mead, Travels in North 
America (New York, 1820), 15; James K. Paulding, Letters from the South . . 
(2 vols., New York, 1817), Il, 63-64; John M. Duncan, Travels Through Part of 
the United States and Canada in 1818 and 1819 (2 vols., Glasgow, 1823), IL, 


230, 247; Edward S. Abdy, Journal of a Residence and Tour in the United 
States (3 vols., London, 1835), I, 310; Thomas Hamilton, Men and Man 
ners in America (2 vols., London and Edinburgh, 1833), Il, 276-77; and James 
Fenimore Cooper, Notions of the Americans (2 vols., Philadelphia, 1828), 
I, 64-65 

10 Jefferson Williamson, The American Hotel: An Anecdotal History (New 
York, 1930), 8. Also see Seymour Dunbar, A History of Travel in America 
(4 vols., Indianapolis, 1915), I, 212 
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truth. The Englishman traveling in America in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries was often in a state of confusion. 

First of all, what an Englishman called an inn, an American 
called a tavern. In the English mind one could eat or drink but 
not find lodging in a tavern."' Still more confusing was the system 
under which these American houses were operated, a system 
which by 1830 was known as the American Plan. Britishers often 
complained bitterly that they were required to register when 
they entered a house and to pay for both room and board. Worse 
yet, charges for both were set daily prices. At a stagecoach stop 
the traveler could purchase a single meal, but the price, the 
menu, and the time of eating were all predetermined. As British- 
ers were not accustomed to such dining arrangements in their 
inns,'* they often used the term table d’ hote in their descriptions, 
mentioning a similarity with French inns. However, observers 
in France were already noting that the table d’ héte was dying 
out in French cities, except for houses which catered particularly 
to Americans.'* 

But what surprised and disturbed the English most of all was 
the public and democratic nature of these houses. The English 
were accustomed to obsequious hosts who came bowing and 


smiling to the door, and to servants who groveled in expectation 
of generous tips. American keepers seldom paid them any atten- 


1 John F. D. Smyth, Tour in the United States of America .. . (2 vols., 
London, 1784), 1, 49; Weld, Travels, 1, 27, 41; Wakefield, Excursions, 39; Hodg- 
son, Letters, 1, 20, 30-32; Isaac Holmes, An Account of the United States of 
America . . . (London, 1823), 355. Also see John Walker, A Critical Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary and Expositor of the English Language . . . (Dublin, 1791). 

12 The English used the word “ordinary” to designate an eating place at which 
prices were fixed. See Walker, Dictionary and Expositor. However, as ordinaries 
were not usually found in connection with English inns the English were surprised 
to find that in the southern part of the United States the words “tavern” and 
“ordinary” were used as synonyms. See Smyth, Tour, I, 70, for example. The 
word “ordinary,” as applied to public houses, became uncommon by 1820, but 
after that date the dining rooms in the hotels were often called “ordinaries.” 

18“There are few if any . in Paris at present.” [Richard Twiss], A Trip to 
Paris in July and August, 1792 (London, 1793), 114. Emma Willard, in Journal 
and Letters, from France and Great-Britain (Troy, N. Y., 1833), 19, states that 
her city hotel in France had the table d’ héte, “more after the American fashion 
than the French,” but James Paul Cobbett reported in 1823 that there were 
striking similarities between French and American houses. See his A Ride of 
Fight Hundred Miles in France (3rd ed., London, 1827), entry for October 22, 
1823. Whereas Willard was writing of a city hotel, Cobbett probably meant 
the rural houses 
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tion, and American “help” was insulted by the proferring of a 
tip.'* Moreover, the privacy so dear to the heart of the English- 
man seldom existed in an American house. Taverns and hotels 
were frequently crowded by Americans “on the move,” and the 
best accommodations were often occupied by permanent boarders 
—judges, lawyers, storekeepers, and others who brought their 
families to live in these houses. 

The mere idea of making a home in a hotel seemed “little 
short of profanation” to the Britisher. But even worse was the 
notorious table d’ héte at which the Englishman was expected 
to dine with farmer, teamster, and his own manservant. Only 
with the most earnest pleading could he occasionally spare him- 
self from having to share bed as well as board. The discontented 
foreigners spent considerable time contemplating the reasons 
Americans tolerated, even seemed fond of, such houses. They 
generally concluded that it was because the United States was 
literally a nation on the move, because the lack of traveling 
salesmen gave upcountry merchants reason to travel, and because 
house-rent and servants’ wages were high—which meant that the 


table d’ héte and the lack of tipping made hotel living relatively 
inexpensive. The chief explanation seemed to be that Americans 
were by nature a gregarious people who loved to live in public, 
to see and be seen, to hear and be heard, and to participate “on 
a level.” The young American ambitious to get ahead would not 
dare to ask for a private room even if he wanted it; for this act 
would lead to the “serious charge” that he was “aristocratic.”™ 


14 For a description of the hotelkeeper see footnote 9. For testimony concern 
ing the lack of tipping see Richard Parkinson, A Tour in America in 1798, 1799, 
and 1800 (2 vols., London, 1805), I, 254; Holmes, An Account, 355; Weld, 
Travels, 27, 41; and William Cobbett, A Year's Residence in the United States 
of America ( ird ed., London, 1828), 201. Also see footnote 15 

15 American hotels and taverns, 1790-1825, are discussed in great detail in 
the travel accounts of the period, For information concerning the keeper, the 
“help,” the table d’ héte, the lack of privacy, the popularity, the democratic 
nature, and the probable raison d’ étre of these houses see the following works: 
Parkinson, A Tour, I, 49, 254; Cobbett, A Year's Residence, 201; Wakefield, 
Excursions, 39; Weld, Travels, 1, 27, 41; Fearon, Sketches, 246-47; Hodgson, 
Letters, 1, 20, 30-32; Twining, Travels, 393; Harris, Remarks, 66; Holmes, An 
Account, 342, 355; John Palmer, Journal of Travels in the United States of North 
America . . . (London, 1818), 26; Duncan, Travels, Il, 247, 320; John Bernard, 
Retrospections of America, 1797-1811 (New York, 1887), 153, 203-204; John 
Davis, Travels of Four Years and a Half in the United States of America during 
1798, 1799, 1800, 1801, and 1802 (London, 1803), 222; Morris Birkbeck, Notes 
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Between 1793 and 1825, while British visitors filled volumes 
with their complaints, the word “hotel” grew increasingly popu- 
lar, and the word “tavern” declined in both popularity and repu- 
tation. During those years a few ambitious speculators erected 
or tried to erect new hotels, buildings designed especially for 
public use, so costly and large that newspaper editors wrote of 
them in detail and with discernible pride. Most of these projects 
failed, thanks to war, or threat of war, or depression. 

The most significant and prophetic of the houses completed 
between 1793 and 1825 was the Boston Exchange Hotel, often 
called the Exchange Coffee House Hotel.'* The work of a 
lawyer-promoter named Andrew Dexter, the eight-story Exchange 
was described as the largest and handsomest building in Amer- 
ica.'". The hotel portion was opened to the public in 1809, but 
the economic troubles engendered by the Napoleonic wars 
brought it to immediate ruin. Dexter fled the country, and the 
$400,000 building was put up for auction. Boston's leading mer- 
chants, some of whom had offices in the Exchange, showed pride 
in the new house and immediately organized a stock company 
which purchased it. Under their supervision the whole building 


on a@ Journey in America . (London, 1818), 11; Benjamin Henry Latrobe, 
The Journal of Latrobe . . . (New York, 1905), 86; Hamilton, Men and Man 
ners, Il, 4, 6; Frederick Marryat, Second Series of a Diary in America. . . 
(Philadelphia, 1840), 33. 

16 Williamson, in The American Hotel, 13, refers to the New York City Hotel, 
erected in 1794, as the “first building erected for hotel purposes in America,” 
and states that it was the first hotel erected by a joint-stock company. However, 
a few small hotels had been constructed before the New York City Hotel opened. 
Moreover, the house was the product of a tontine association and not a modern 
joint-stock company. Even had it been all that Williamson claims, the hotel was 
by no means as influential or impressive as the Boston Exchange. In 1828 the 
City Hotel was still the “chief place of resort” in New York, but travelers often 
condemned it as a “wretched place” in which one could not secure “hot baths” 
or other comforts. See The Picture of New-York, and Stranger’s Guide . . 
(New York, 1828), 397; Frederick de Roos, Personal Narrative of Travels in the 
United States and Canada in 1826 .. . (London, 1827), 34; Peter Neilson 
Recollections of a Six Years’ Residence in the United States (2 vols., Glasgow, 
1830), I, 30, 249; James Stuart, Three Years in North America (2 vols., New 
York, 1833), I, 30; Merle E. Evans, “Knickerbocker Hotels and Restaurants, 
1800-1850," in the New-York Historical Society Quarterly (New York, 1917- ), 
XXXVI (1952), 377-409; and William Harrison Bayles, Old Taverns of New 
York (New York, 1915) 

17 Avrahm Yarmolinsky, Picturesque United States of America, 1811, 1812, 
S13, Being a Memoir on Paul Svinin (New York, 1930), 40. 
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became known as the Exchange Hotel and as the “most elegant 
hotel in the United States.”"* 

Certainly it was the largest house of its day, “containing nearly 
300 rooms,” including immense assembly rooms, ballrooms, 
lounges, card and billiard rooms, banquet halls, private and public 
dining rooms, numbered private bedrooms, a hairdressers’ room, 
and a “large number” of “bathing rooms.” The ground floor had 
offices and shops, and a gigantic rotunda topped by an impressive 
dome served as the Exchange Room.'® Boston newspaper editors 
gave most of the credit for its excellent reputation to the hotel- 
keeper, a Connecticut Yankee named David Barnum. When the 
hotel burned to the ground in November 1818 great and public 
was the mourning. Local editors reported a great desire among 
the citizenry that the house be replaced “for the honor of the 
town,” but the panic of 1819 prevented its restoration.”° 

Despite its short life the Boston Exchange Hotel served as a 
bold and daring precursor. In plan and facilities its close re- 
semblance to the twentieth century hotel is striking. Moreover, 
it was the most famous exchange hotel of its day and served as 
a model for many later ones. Eventually the words “hotel” and 
“exchange” came to be synonymous in several American cities, 
and more than one such house held or used banking privileges.*' 


18, 19 Suffolk County (Mass.) Registry of Deeds, 1806, liber. 231, no. 14; 
liber. 227, no. 259; liber. 229, no. 290; Boston City Directory, 1800-1820, Neu 
England Palladium, August 7, 1807; December 20, 1808; November 6, 1818; 
Boston Gazette, May 15, June 12, July 13, November 16, December 28, 1809; 
Niles’ Weekly Register (Baltimore, 1811-1849), November 14, 1818; Justin 
Winsor, The Memorial History of the City of Boston . . . (4 vols., Boston, 1881- 
1883), IV, 55. 

20 New England Palladium, November 6, 1818; Niles’ Weekly Register, No- 
vember 14, 1818. Also see other Boston papers for November 1818. 

21 Dunbar, in his History of Travel, 1, 112, points out that the first merchants’ 
exchanges in America grew out of informal meetings held in colonial taverns. 
For examples of hotel company charters which show the dual exchange-hotel 
nature of their founding organizations see the statutes of the state of Louisiana 
for the period 1830-1840. The rivalry between French and American merchants 
in New Orleans produced several exchanges and led a local editor to conclude 
that “in truth, we have too many exchanges.” The three which he mentioned 
were the French Exchange (St. Louis Hotel), the American Exchange (St 
Charles Hotel), and the Merchants Exchange. As a result of the general confusion 
the French and American exchanges gradually became known as hotels, each 
acquiring the name of the street on which it was located. See the New Orleans 
True American, September 18, 1838. Although the American Exchange never 
used the banking privileges granted to it, many hotels engaged in banking or 
exchange activities without proper authorization, a situation which caused some 
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The typical exchange hotel rotunda gradually became the typical 
hotel lobby, and when the rotunda became crowded with travel- 
ers and baggage, the barroom became the place of business. 
Foreigners were to note that drinking in hotel barrooms was 
“strictly part of a business transaction.”** By 1540 the typical 
American hotel was one owned by a chartered company of 
civic-minded merchants who considered a show-place hotel neces- 
sary for prosperity and for “the honor of the town.” 

It was not until about 1825, when the effects of the depression 
began to wear away, that the American hotel again made note- 
worthy progress. In that year there began to appear widely 
spread new hotels, so “palatial,” so “luxurious,” and so “modern” 

to use their own words—that newspapermen began to search 
for a new name to call them. The term they adopted, “first-class 
hotel,” is with us yet. Perhaps the earliest use of the term was 
in the National Intelligencer of June 19, 1827. The splendor of 
these new and “modern” houses, the editor explained, “has 
obtained for them the appellation of the ‘palaces of the public.’” 

Although the phrase “first-class hotel” did not make its way 
into Webster's Dictionary, it soon came to have a universally 
understood, and eventually a legal, meaning. Soon after 1830 
state legislatures began to charter hotel companies with the 
condition that they erect “first-class” houses, and during the 
1860's a Baltimore circuit judge went so far as to rule that a 
certain hotel could not be closed, because as a “first-class hotel, 
with a reputation as such,” it was a public necessity.” 

Newspapermen and travelers of all varieties generally agreed 
as to which hotels were “first-class” establishments. Careful 
study of their comments shows that a first-class hotel (1825-1860) 
had to possess all or most of the following characteristics: (1) it 


state legislatures to threaten to cancel their charters. Dunbar’s History of Travel, 
Ill, 1106, contains a picture of a $5.00 note issued by a hotel. Also see Doris 
KE. King, “Early Hotel Entrepreneurs and Promoters, 1793-1860,” in Explorations 
in Entrepreneurial History (Harvard University, 1956), VIII, no. 3, pp. 148-60. 

22 Louis F. Tasistro, Random Shots and Southern Breezes (2 vols., New York, 
1842), I, 69-70 

28 Por example of charters requiring erection of a “first-class hotel” see Acts of 
Kentucky, 1854, Charter of Falls City Hotel Company, Louisville, Kentucky. For 
ruling of Baltimore circuit judge concerning Barnum’s Hotel see printed Reports 
of Cases filed in Barnum Hotel Papers in the Maryland Historical Society Library. 
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was an imposing, monumental, public-looking building, a build- 
ing which had been designed by a professional architect espe- 
cially for hotel purposes and which contained well over 100 
rooms—including private suites; (2) it was so costly and so 
luxurious that it was obvious some bold and awe-inspiring finan- 
cial maneuvering had been necessary on the part of some one or 
some company; (3) it was kept by an experienced, professional 
hotelkeeper whose “system” of management required “no ordi- 
nary powers of government and administration’; (4) it was 
operated by a staff of well-trained, free servants, even in Southern 
communities; and (5) its accommodations served both local and 
“Travelling Public” with food, liquor, and lodging, and inspired 
the awe of polished Europeans as well as of backwoodsmen 
Americans. It should be noted also that the hotelkeepers were 
generally New England Yankees, even in the South.** 

Writing in 1526, a New Yorker expressed the opinion that 
among all the great improvements then occurring in the country, 
none were more important than those being made in hotel 
accommodations. The explanation for this he gave as the “in- 
crease in travelling,” fostered by the “great improvement in 
steamboat and canal navigation. 
which had caused the New Yorker to make his judgment was 
the new Baltimore City Hotel, the first house in American history 
to win fame as the possessor of all the five characteristics listed 
above. Moreover, it was the largest and best known of all the 
hotels when the editor of the National Intelligencer first used the 
term “first-class hotel.” 

On May 7, 1825, Niles’ Weekly Register had reported that a 
plan was underway to build a “grand new hotel” in Baltimore, a 
house which undoubtedly would be superior, because it was to be 
operated by hotelkeeper David Barnum. Barnum had migrated 
to the old Baltimore Indian Queen soon after the Boston Ex- 
change fire, bringing his staff of free servants and the contents 

24 The federal census returns for 1840, 1850, and 1860 provide a great deal of 
information concerning the birthplaces of hotelworkers, including the hotel- 
keepers themselves. 

25 Letter to the editor of a New York newspaper, quoted in the Baltimore 
Gazette and Daily Advertiser, October 25, 1826. Also see Boston Courier, August 


25, 1828, and American Traveller, February 16, 1836. Also see quotation from 
writings of Timothy Dwight in Dunbar, History of Travel, 1, 217 
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of his wine cellar with him. By 1825 he had won the respect of 
that city and the financial support of its leading merchants. 
Thanks primarily to the backing of the great merchant princes 
his dream of building a great new hotel was realized. On No- 
vember 19, 1825, boasting that the “hardtimes” had been de- 
feated, the Register’s editor pointed with particular pride to the 
hotel and to a projected steamship line. The house was to be 
“second to none other in the Union.” Notice should be taken 
that the Register mentioned a steamship rather than a railroad 
line; for it was not until after the hotel had begun operation that 
a group of merchants met to plan the formation of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company.” 

The new City Hotel, better known as Barnum’s, opened its doors 
in September 1826 and the public responded with enthusiastic 
praise. Visitors were deeply impressed by its imposing six-story, 
block-size mass, by its “200 apartments,” its elegant private and 
public drawing rooms, its enormous ballroom and dining room, 
its basement lunchroom, its ornate barroom, its barbershop and 
ground-level stores, its great variety of bedrooms with their 
numbered keys, its family suites, curtained beds, rich velvet 
carpets, costly draperies, rosewood pianos, hot and cold baths, 
and by the gaslight which lighted “the whole.” But most of all 
guests were delighted by the superb food, which might be en- 
joyed in the bedroom or at the fashionable table d’ héte, and by 
the dignity and impressive savoir faire of the man whose magic 
touch had seemingly made something new and wonderful of the 
American hotel.** 


The New Yorker, writing about his stay in the very new house, 
proclaimed it a “model for all I have seen . . . in this or any 


“6 Federal Gazette and Baltimore Daily Advertiser, October 15, 1819; January 
1, 1820; National Intelligencer, November 17, 24, 1825; Baltimore Sun, May 11, 
1844; January 30, 1863; Baltimore Land Records, liber. W. G. 177, folios, 612-28, 
631, 637 ff.; and Baltimore: Past and Present (Baltimore, 1871), 92, 97. 

“7 Baltimore Gazette and Daily Advertiser, November 4, 9, 1826; September 
30, 1826; January 1, 1827; October 25, 1826; Baltimore Sun, May 11, 1844; 
January 30, 1863; Thomas W. Griffith, Annals of Baltimore (Baltimore, 1826), 
252; Barnum Hotel Papers and Account Books, located in the Maryland Historical 
Society Library. Also see de Roos, Personal Narrative, 34; Stuart, Three Years 
in North America, 1, 249; Journals of the Reverend Samuel Greenleaf Bullfinch 
(1827), located in the Bullfinch Papers of the Massachusetts Historical Society; 
and Baltimore Inventories, 1844, liber. D. M. P., no. 54, folio 260. 
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other country,” and expressed the hope that his native city might 
soon be blessed with a hotel equal to it.** Soon newspapers 
throughout the country were referring to Barnum as “the Metter- 
nich of all hosts” and the “emperor of American landlords.””* 
European visitors were equally impressed. Frances Trollope, 
Charles Dickens, and George W. Featherstonhaugh, among the 
most caustic critics of all things American, were only a few of 
the foreigners who pronounced Barnum’s “excellent” and “by far” 
the best house in the United States.*” Not without reason did 
hotels along New York’s Broadway lower their flags to half-mast 
upon receiving the news of Barnum’s death.” 

By the time the editor of the National Intelligencer wrote his 
editorial concerning “first-class” establishments in June 1827 
the city of Washington could also look with pride to its own, 
even newer house, Gadsby’s National Hotel. The story of Wash- 
ington’s earliest first-class house, significantly enough, is en- 
twined with that of both David Barnum and Andrew Jackson. 

John Gadsby, an Englishman who started in the hotel business 
in Alexandria, had moved into the Baltimore Indian Queen about 
1809. In 1819 he had moved out, leaving the house to Barnum, 
but Barnum retained Gadsby’s nephew and assistant, one Andrew 
McLaughlin. Ja later years McLaughlin married Barnum’s daugh- 
ter, and the two keepers remained friendly rivals until both 
died in 1544. 

From Baltimore Gadsby moved into the Franklin House in 
Washington, a house better known as “O'’Neale’s.” The house 


28 Letter to the editor of a New York newspaper, quoted in the Baltimore 
Gazette and Daily Advertiser, October 25, 1826. 

2% Editorial from the Philadelphia Enquirer, reprinted in the Baltimore Sun, 
August 3, 1843. Also see Baltimore Sun, May 13-18, 1844, and National Intelli- 
gencer, May 18, 1844. 

30 Frances Trollope, Domestic Manners of the Americans (2 vols. in one, New 
York, 1901), I, 303; Charles Dickens, American Notes for General Circulation 
(2 vols., London, 1842), II, 25, and George W. Featherstonhaugh, Excursion 
Through the Slave States . . . (2 vols., London, 1844), I, 1, 2. 

31 National Intelligencer, May 18, 1844. 

82 Parkinson, A Tour, I, 277; Davis, Travels, 222; Baltimore American, Sep- 
tember 7, 1808; Federal Gazette and Baltimore Daily Advertiser, September 2, 
1819; National Intelligencer, April 23, May 23, 1823; August 21, September 24, 
1826; June 19, 1827; September 23, 1828; May 18, 1844; Washington Post, 
January 3, 1932; Washington Star, July 12, 1942; Bryan, A History of the National 
Capital, 11, 60. 
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had been patronized by such notables as Senator Eaton and 
Senator Jackson, and when O’Neale was forced into bankruptcy 
Eaton purchased the place, probably because he had become 
enamored of the keeper's pretty daughter Peggy. Gadsby im- 
mediately won and profited by the friendship of the powerful 
Jacksonian element, but when he sought to build a new hotel 
to rival Barnum’s he had to seek the help of some of the city’s 
leading realtors, especially the famous Calvert family.“* The 
city celebrated the opening of the National with an elaborate 
Washington's birthday ball in 1827, an event at which every 
distinguished person in the capital had made an appearance.” 
Though Washingtonians had to admit that the house was not 
quite so large or so elegant as Barnum’s, they and their visitors 
thought it fully deserving of the title “first-class hotel.” 

In the years following the American Revolution all the various 
socio-economic and political forces which had brought the “com- 
mon man” into the limelight had also worked together to produce 
bigger and better hotels, hotels so obviously better that a new 
classification had to be found for them. Like the old taverns, 
the new hotels were so obviously “public” and “democratic” in 
their character that foreigners were often to describe them as 
a true reflection of the nature of American society.’ In addition, 
thanks to the influence of the exchange idea, the new houses 
were more “business” than “home,” and provided far more than 
“all the comforts of home.” In writing about one exchange hotel 
a New Orleans editor stated that the workers moved about so 
quietly and politely “that each guest may easily fancy himself a 
prince surrounded by a flock of courtiers.” In these words, 
knowingly or otherwise, he had stated the highest achievement 
of the first-class hotel. 

‘8 Thid. Also see Clifford Lewis, “Hotels of Washington Past and Present,” 
in John C. Proctor (ed.), Washington, Past and Present (4 vols., New York, 1930), 
Il, 780-85; Francis J. Grund, Aristocracy in America (2 vols., London, 1839), 
Il, 183; and engraving of National Hotel on bill (1836) filed under Armitage 
and Defize in Vertical Files of the Maryland Historical Society Library. 

%4 National Intelligencer, February 24, 1827. 

45 James Silk Buckingham, The Slave States of America (2 vols., London, 1842), 
I, 336; Baxter, America and the Americans, 29-34; John Milton Mackie, From Cape 
Cod to Dixie and the Tropics (New York, 1864), 160. 


46 New Orleans Picayune, November 16, 1841. Be it noted, however, that 
these “courtiers,” like the tavern “help” of old, were fully aware of their status 
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Considering that one might justifiably link the story of the 
“rise of the public palace” to the story of the “rise of the common 
man,” it is surprising that historians have not generally empha- 
sized the connection. Instead, they have generally stated that 
the first-class hotel sprang into being full grown, and quite 
suddenly, with the erection of the Tremont House, which opened 
in Boston in 1829,** or that it was a “triumph of the thirties,”** in- 
timating at least that it was a by-product of railroad construction. 

Histories which describe the Tremont House as the earliest of 
the first-class houses usually do so simply because it is described 
as such in Jefferson Williamson's The American Hotel: An Anec- 
dotal History, published in 1930. This is the only volume on 
the early history of the hotel now available. Therefore it should 
be explained that Williamson's reason for labeling the house was 
that “by virtue of numerous superiorities, it was indisputably the 
first definitely recognized example of the modern first-class 
hotel.”** Yet, though he claimed that the Tremont was then the 
world’s largest hotel, Barnum’s was not only larger but had 
displayed the enumerated “superiorities” and so-called innova- 
tions at an earlier date. In fact many of them had appeared in 


the old Boston Exchange, and it is significant that the promoter 
of the Tremont never claimed anything more than that he hoped 
to provide Boston with the excellent accommodations it had not 


as citizens of the Republic. Europeans noticed that native-born workers were 
“uppity” and expected no tips and that Americanized imnugrants were the same 
However, with the use of immigrant labor in the 1830's and 1840's tipping 
became more nearly common. See Charles Mackay, Life and Liberty in America 
(London, 1859), 343; Tyrone Power, Impressions of America during the Years 
1833, 1834, and 1835 (2 vols., Philadelphia, 1836), I, 79; Michel Chevalier, 
Society, Manners and Politics in the United States . . Translated by Thomas 
G. Bradford (Boston, 1839), 433; Stuart, Three Years in North America, 1, 32. 
Il, 147; Hamilton, Men and Manners, Il, 4, 6 

‘7 For example see Williamson, The American Hotel, 8, 13-17; and Talbot 
F. Hamlin, Greek Revival Architecture in America (New York, 1944). 112. For 
t more accurate account of the Tremont’s history see Suffolk County (Mass. ) 
Registry of Deeds, liber. 335, folio 258; liber. 336, folio 169; Boston Courier, 
June 12, July 3, July 7, 1828; Boston Statesman, April 9, 1828; Boston Weekly 
Messenger, December 8, 1831; New England Palladium September 24, October 
23, 1829; William Havard Eliot, A Description of Tremont House . (Boston 
1830 ) 

48 Oliver W. Larkin, Art and Life in America (New York, 1949), 158. 

4% Williamson, The American Hotel, 13 
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known since the Exchange fire.“ Perhaps it is enough to say 
that the terms “modern,” “palatial,” and “first-class” were all in 
use and in print at least two years before the Tremont came 
into being. 

As for the possible influence of railroad construction, it is 
obvious that the earliest first-class houses were in operation before 
the advent of the passenger railroad, and a study of newspapers 
and travel accounts shows that the great hotels erected between 
1830 and 1860 were not the products of railroad companies. Such 
companies built few hotels before 1860, and these were generally 
no more than rough dormitories erected at rural junctions. More- 
over, railroad companies usually found it unprofitable to operate 
hotels and generally sold those they had built at the earliest 
opportunity. In no respect does it seem possible to think of the 
development of the first-class hotel as a “triumph of the thirties.” 

However, the years between 1830 and 1840 do constitute an 
important phase in the history of the American hotel, for during 
these years first-class hotels grew in number and in popularity, 
a fact which the new railroads and the new national political 
conventions both help to explain. Moreover, as the people moved 
westward the palatial hotel moved with them, and the “boom- 
time” speculation of the early thirties led rival cities to erect 
rival houses. 


As might be expected, living in first-class hotels proved even 
more popular than tavern living had been, so popular in fact 
that foreign visitors often viewed the practice as a serious defect 


in American society."' In fact, a few American writers described 


9 Fliot, A Desc ription of Tremont House, prefate 

4! The popularity of hotel living is described in many travel accounts, including 
the following: Hamilton, Men and Manners, U1, 37; Marryat, Second Series of A 
Diary, 33; John W. Oldmixon, Transatlantic Wanderings . (London, 1855) 
2, 27; Baxter, America and the Americans, 32; Thomas C. Grattan, Civilized 
America (2 vols., London, 1859), I, 110-13; Francis J. Grund, Americans in their 
Moral, Social, and Political Relations ( Boston, 1837), 327, and Henry Benjamin 
Whipple, Bishop Whipple's Southern Diary, 1843-1844 (Minneapolis, 1937), 196. 
The following accounts describe the practice as a menace to family life and to 
the morals of American womanhood: Fredrika Bremer, The Homes of the New 
World (2 vols., New York, 1854), II, 195; Trollope, Domestic Manners, Il, 111; 
Buckingham, Slave States, 1, 350; Marryat, Second Series of a Diary, 44; and 
John RK. Godley, Letters from America (2 vols., London, 1844), IL, 38. 
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it as a serious threat to marriage and family life? But most 
Americans agreed with the magazine editor who boasted that 
these houses constituted one of the “advancements of civilization 
and refinement in our growing country.”* 

With the evidence on hand one might well suggest that the 
first-class hotels actually precipitated such advances. One writer 
described a convention crowd at Barnum’s thus: “What a crowd! 
All sorts, kinds, sizes, and complexions, sober and drunk, noisy 
and clean, loafers, busters, gentlemen, Yankees. Oh, never did 
I see such an assembly.”** Yet this crowd in convention assembled 
did not forget to thank the city of Baltimore for the excellent 
accommodations it had provided.” A New Yorker described the 
ballroom of a New Orleans hotel as a microcosmos of American 
society which included a “dashing belle,” the “bewildered milliner- 
martyred daughter of an interior planter,” and a “male repre- 
sentative of Western trade, or Eastern manufactures.” 

Whether he was a provincial planter, an untutored backwoods- 
man, or an upcountry merchant, the American who made his 
way for the first time into a first-class hotel was not likely to go 
away unimpressed. Once he had eaten the famous canvasback 
duck at Barnum’s, drunk of the wine cellar at the Astor, strolled 
into the marble-tiled baths at the St. Charles, or been waited 
on hand and foot by a corps of faultless servants, he was apt to 

42 New Orleans Commercial Bulletin, August 1, 1836; New Orleans Picayune, 
January 19, 1851; Harper's Weekly (New York, 1857-1916), I (1857), 274. Most 
critics of hotel life stated that the table d’ hédte, with its fixed price, was the 
strongest attraction the hotel offered. “Destroy that,” exclaimed the editor of 
Harper's Weekly, and women “will have homes.” The table d’ héte system 
continued to be very popular in first-class hotels until 1860, despite the fact that 
the term “European plan” had been used in newspaper advertising as early as 
the 1830's. See advertisements in American Traveller, September 3, 1833; July 


31, 1835; January 5, 1836; and New Orleans Bee, November 19, 1835. 

48 Gleason’s Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion (Boston, 1851-1859), U 
(1852), 265 

44 Whipple, Bishop Whipple's Southern Diary, 154. 

45 Niles’ Weekly Register, September 26, October 8, December 24, 1831; May 
26, 1832. Also see National Intelligencer, October 1, December 17, 1831. A study 
of the newspapers of 1831 has led to the conviction that the presence of Barnum’s 
Hotel was a major factor in determining the location of many of the early 
national political conventions in Baltimore 

46 Abraham Oakey Hall, The Manhattaner in New Orleans (New York, 1851), 
12-14. Also see Mackie, Cape Cod to Dixie, 10, and Mackay, Western World, 
I, 107, 117. 
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turn homeward slowly, firmly resolved that his own town, and 
perhaps his own home, would some day afford such pleasures. 
And, after all, was not the “rise of the common man” the result 
of just such dreams, multiplied a millionfold? And would it not 
be difficult to draw a more accurate picture of the “risen” common 
man than to depict him wearing a delegate’s badge at his party's 
first national convention, and standing ankle-deep in the velvet 
rugs of Barnum’s? 





The Southern Education Board - 


and the Race Issue 


in Public Education 


By LOUIS R. HARLAN 


Wes THE SOUTHERN EDUCATION BOARD WAS CREATED 
in 1901 to direct a region-wide public school crusade, it at once 
encountered a powerful movement which had been accumulating 
force for a decade. Disfranchisement of Negroes in state after 
state was accompanied or followed by new segregation laws, dis- 
crimination of various sorts, and extralegal violence. Sometimes 
called the white supremacy movement, this current of extreme 
racialism enveloped all other movements in the region within its 
context, tingeing them with its attitudes and deflecting them from 
their original directions into its own stream. “These new antipa- 
thies are not defensive, but assertive and combative,” Edgar 
Gardner Murphy noted at the time; “this popular temper is . . . 
frankly and ruthlessly destructive.”"' Southern progressivism 
could not avoid or evade the white supremacy issue, nor could 
Southern prohibitionism or the Southern education movement. 
The Southern Education Board, with eleven Northern and 
fifteen Southern members in its thirteen-year history, was an 
intersectional partnership of moderate progressives, moderate in 
the North on the delicate racial and sectional issues, and pro- 
gressive in the South in the limited sense that it offered education 
as a key to regional progress. In challenging racialism by good 
will, tact and hard work, the Board’s efforts were a test of the ef- 
ficacy of moderate progressivism in a field where the Radicals of 
Reconstruction had signally failed. The Northerners on the Board 
were from New York rather than Boston. Robert C. Ogden was 


1 Edgar Gardner Murphy, The Basis of Ascendancy (New York, 1909), 27. 
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manager of John Wanamakers New York department store. 
George Foster Peabody, a Wall Street banker, and the young 
railroad president William H. Baldwin, Jr., had long been asso- 
ciated with Ogden as trustees of Negro industrial schools. These 
men financed the Board’s modest budget, with help from Andrew 
Carnegie and the General Education Board. Walter Hines Page 
and Jabez L. M. Curry, Southerners transplanted in the North, 
served as intersectional diplomats. Booker T. Washington was 
the agent for Negroes, but did not attend the Board meetings. 
Most of the Southern members were college presidents. The 
veteran campaigners Charles D. Mclver, Edwin A. Alderman, 
and Charles W. Dabney had been partners in the earlier North 
Carolina school crusade. Edgar Gardner Murphy, on the other 
hand, had attracted the philanthropists’ attention by organizing 
an intersectional conference on Southern race questions at Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, May 8-10, 1900.2 These were the chief policy- 
makers, though other Southerners were later added. 

As Ogden explained the attitude of the philanthropists at a 
Southern gathering, “While we were originally interested in the 
South through negro education, our impulses have risen from 
negro education to the question of the entire burden of educa- 
tional responsibility that you have throughout this entire section 
of the country.” This change of perspective grew out of sober 

2 Washington met frequently with the Northerners, and spoke on the same 
platforms with the Southerners in the North and South, but did not attend the 
Board or Conference meetings. Ogden failed in an effort to get Washington on 
the program of the Conference for Education in the South. Robert C. Ogden 
to William H. Baldwin, Jr., May 27, 1903; Ogden to Oswald Garrison Villard, 
March 11, 1905; Ogden to the Rev. Samuel H. Bishop of New York City, 
March 27, 1906; in Robert C, Ogden Papers (Division of Manuscripts, Library 


of Congress). Unless otherwise indicated the Ogden Papers hereinafter cited 
are in the Library of Congress. Washington complained of this slight to Baldwin, 
January 22, 1904, Booker T. Washington Papers ( Division of Manuscripts, Library 
of Congress). Unless cited otherwise the Washington Papers are in the Library 
of Congress. On Murphy's race conference, see Isabel C. Barrows, “The Mont- 
gomery Conference,” in Outlook (New York, 1870-1935), LXV (May 19, 1900), 
160-62; “The Montgomery Conference,” in the American Monthly Review of 
Reviews (New York, 1890-1937), XXI (June 1900), 655-56; Montgomery 
Advertiser, January 11, 1900; Ogden to Walter Hines Page, April 5, 1900, in 
Walter Hines Page Papers (Houghton Library, Harvard University). A scholarly 
account of Murphy is Allen J. Going, “The Reverend Edgar Gardner Murphy: 
His Ideas and Influence,” in Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church (Garrison, N. Y., 1932- ), XXV, (December 1956), 391-402. 

8 Fourth Conference for Education in the South, Proceedings (Winston-Salem, 
N. C,, 1901), 6. 
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thought about the significance of the white supremacy move- 
ment. As early as 1896 Ogden predicted that the ensuing ten 
years would cover the Negro’s crisis, “and within that period it 
will be determined whether as a mass his race is to rise or fall 
in this country. I very much fear the fall.”"* The new philanthro- 
pists were not as concerned about Negro civil rights as were 
the humanitarian radicals of an earlier generation.’ William H. 
Baldwin's hard-boiled philanthropy assumed that the Negro 
‘will willingly fill the more menial positions, and do the heavy 
work, at less wages,” leaving to whites “the more expert labor.” 
Baldwin's advice to the Negro was quite specific: “avoid social 
questions; leave politics alone; continue to be patient; live moral 
lives; live simply; learn to work . . . know that it is a crime 
for any teacher, white or black, to educate the negro for positions 


which are not open to him.” 


Though these philanthropists may have been complacent about 
an inferior status for Negroes, they were perturbed by the social 
and economic hindrances placed on Negroes by the dominant 
whites. After several experiments within the Negro community, 


they concluded that the key to Negro problems lay within the 
white community. There had to be a working compromise be- 
tween the “best North” and the “best South.”’ The “best North,” 
in Ogden’s scale of values, was men like himself, conservative 
business and professional people; the “best South” included edu- 
cators and a remnant of upper-class paternalists, “a minority 
powerful to restrain if not always powerful to accomplish.”* 

If race prejudice was due to ignorance and economic competi- 
tion, the philanthropists reasoned, then through public schools 
the whites might learn racial tolerance along with skills which 


4 Ogden to George Foster Peabody, June 11, 1896, in Ogden Papers. 

5 Ogden could say “Amen” to several stanzas of Rudyard Kipling’s “The 
White Man's Burden,” even in the presence of Negroes. Clipping from Phila- 
delphia North American, June 21, 1901, in George S. Dickerman clipping books 
(Southern Historical Collection, University of North Carolina). 

6 William H. Baldwin, Jr., “The Present Problem of Negro Education, Indus- 
trial Education,” in Proceedings of the Second Capon Springs Conference for 
Christian Education in the South (Washington, republished by the Southern 
Education Board, n. d.), 72, 74 

7 Ogden to Richard Watson Gilder (editor of the Century), February 25, 1903 
in Ogden Papers. 

® Murphy, Basis of Ascendancy, 29. See also Fourth Conference for Education 
in the South, Proceedings, 5-6. 
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would widen their opportunities. An educational movement of 
constructive character, moving in a path parallel to the insistent 
white supremacy demands, could so harbor strength by avoiding 
direct clashes as to outdistance and check the rival force. 

The regional approach of the Board is significant. A single, 
pervasive social institution, the public school, was the lever by 
which it hoped to move the region, to solve all of the other 
complex problems arising from Southern poverty, ignorance, and 
racial tension. The Board undoubtedly viewed the South as 
an underdeveloped region. Its task was to furnish technical 
assistance and a little money if the South would supply the 
educational enthusiasm and local leadership. Massive economic 
aid would have had to be federal aid, because of the sheer size 
of the school systems, and that was apparently out of the question 
after the Blair education bill was defeated in Congress in the 
eighties. 

The Southern education movement began in 1901 with a Pull- 
man-train journey of influential and philanthropic Northerners 
to North Carolina, the first of an annual series of such excursions 
at Ogden’s expense, and a public meeting with its governor, 
Charles B. Aycock, and other members of the Conference for 
Education in the South. Just elected on a platform coupling 
Negro disfranchisement and universal education,’ Aycock repre- 
sented the conservative wing of the white supremacy movement. 
A tacit bargain with him underlay the whole educational move- 
ment and dictated its tactical methods. The philanthropists 
acquiesced in disfranchisement and Jim Crow laws and under- 
took to promote their views in the North, while Aycock openly 
pledged that the schools of the disfranchised Negroes would 
have protection from hostile state legislation through the power 
and prestige of his high office.'® 


® Helen G. Edmonds, The Negro and Fusion Politics in North Carolina, 1894- 
1901 (Chapel Hill, 1951), 198-204, is a valuable supplement to earlier accounts 
of this campaign. 

10 Raleigh News and Observer, May 21, 1901, January 9, 1903; Robert D. W. 
Connor and Clarence Poe, The Life and Speeches of Charles Brantley Aycock 
(New York, 1912), 132-35. Actually, Aycock-did little to protect Negro school 
funds at the county and district levels, and, according to the state school super- 
intendent, James Y. Joyner, less was spent on Negro rural schools in 1905 than 
in 1895. He is quoted in Thomas Jesse Jones, Negro Education: A Study of the 
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Ogden’s guests, on their return to the North, indicated a com- 
plete surrender to white supremacy. “We have to get rid of our 
more or less vague idea that all men are created free and equal,” 
announced editor Lyman Abbott of the Outlook." The Rev. 
Charles H. Parkhurst preached at the Madison Square Presby- 
terian Church that “we learned to look upon matters more in 
the way in which the Southern mind regards them.” Good 
Southerners advised the Negro to “keep quiet,” said Parkhurst, 
who had been convinced that “the less the negro talks about his 
civic rights under the Constitution, particularly the right of 
suffrage . . . the sooner he will attain to all the rights that 
justly belong to him.”'* Walter Hines Page of World's Work 
admitted that race friction was getting worse, but thought it 
could not be “allayed . . . by anything whatsoever except the 
training of the inefficient and the ignorant.” Page stressed a 
positive approach to the Southern problem. “The statesman- 
schoolmaster,” he affirmed, “is the man to build our hopes on.” 
These spokesmen for the philanthropic capitalist did not so much 
change Northern opinion as indicate its final capitulation to 
racialism. Others had already taken the same path to reunion, 
and racial discrimination was spreading in the North. 

Secking to cushion the shock of racialism and keep public 
education open as an avenue of Negro advancement, the phil- 
anthropists offered the Negro charity rather than full-fledged 
philanthropy. They were willing on the Negro’s behalf to re- 
nounce some of his claims to equal status and opportunity. Not 
being Negroes themselves, they were probably not fully aware 
how disappointing such a compromise was to many Negroes, nor 
how vulnerable the complete loss of political power made the 
Negroes. And they fatally miscalculated in assuming that the 
upper-class wing of Southern racialism, because it spoke the 
language of conservatism, would be their effective partner in 


Private and Higher Schools for Colored People in the United States (United 
States Bureau of Education, Bulletins, 1916, Nos. 38 and 39 [2 vols., Washington, 
1917]), I, 29. 

11 Clipping from New York Journal, May 24, 1901, in Dickerman clipping 
books. 

12 New York World, April 29, 1901. 

18“The Only Way to Allay Race-Friction,” editorial in World’s Work (New 
York, 1900-1932), VI (August 1903), 3720-21. 
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protecting Negroes. People who were disturbed by the collapse 
of the Reconstruction settlement undoubtedly sighed with relief 
that the Negro was keeping education as a solace and hope, and 
that all they needed to do to further Negro progress was to ride 
on Ogden’s train to hear Southerners speak at educational con- 
ferences. But they were misled in this facile optimism. 

The Southern Education Board members agreed that for the 
first two years, at least, “we would not emphasize the negro too 
much,” according to Dabney, who ran the Board's propaganda 
bureau at Knoxville. “In the excited state of public sentiment,” 
he wrote, “this was considered wisest.”'* The Southern campaign- 
ers preached in general terms the education of all the people and 


fairness to 


Negroes. But as Alderman stated their position in a 
Northern magazine, the education “of one untaught white man 
to the point that knowledge and not prejudice will guide his 
conduct . . . is worth more to the black man himself than the 
education of ten Negroes.”'* As Charles B. Aycock simplified 
the doctrine: “Education of the whites will provide education 
for the negroes.’ Exactly how this magic would work was 
never clear, but its Southern advocates insisted that education 
for Negroes was also essential. They said nothing about desegre- 
gation, and as little as possible about “separate but equal” educa- 
tion, a doctrine then popular only among constitutional lawyers."" 

The Northerners took Dabney to task in 1903 for ignoring the 
Negro entirely in the propaganda he spread over the South. In 
Mississippi, for example, Negro education was not mentioned at 
a time when James K. Vardaman was trying to destroy the state’s 
Negro school fund. “When I reminded them that a year ago all 


of them . . . were proclaiming the same principles and policies, 
I was greeted with silence or explanations,” Dabney wrote home. 


14 Charles W. Dabney to Charles L. Coon, August 27, 1903, in Charles W 
Dabney Papers (Southern Historical Collection, University of North Carolina). 

1S Quoted in Dumas Malone, Edwin A. Alderman: A Biography (New York, 
1940), 145-46. Cf. Charles W. Dabney at Carnegie Hall, quoted in Raleigh News 
and Observer, January 11, 1903 

16 Charles B. Aycock interview, clipping from Charlotte Observer, April 26, 
1901, in Dickerman clipping books. 

17 The Southerners’ stand on school segregation was rigid. Edgar Gardner 
Murphy, Problems of the Present South (New York, 1904; 2d ed., 1916), 37. 
Ogden told the editor of the Richmond Times-Dispatch that he opposed desegre- 
gation. Ogden to W. Scott Copeland, February 24, 1905, in Ogden Papers. 
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“Recent events have re-excited them about the negro’s interests 
and put them to thinking how they can help to maintain them 
against the white aggressors.”"'* Dabney considered resigning, 
but the other Southerners patched up the intersectional compro- 
mise again. 

Spokesmen for Negro schools watched from the sidelines with 
attitudes fluctuating between suspicion and hope. “The fact that 
it is controlled by Mr. Ogden & Peabody will make it necessary 
to devote much thought to Negro as well as white education,” 
Principal Hollis B. Frissell of Hampton assured Booker T. Wash- 
ington in the first year.'* But Negro college graduates and some 
Northern liberals were alienated by the fact that the Northern 
members, who sat on all of the leading philanthropic boards 
interested in the South, channeled these funds into Negro in- 
dustrial institutes and white colleges. And Washington himself 
wrote privately that the Southern educational campaign meant 
“almost nothing so far as the Negro schools are concerned.” He 
charged that “the Southern members . . . do not put themselves 
on record in a straight and frank manner as much as they 
should.” 

One might expect the General Education Board, with its 
millions, prestige and relative independence, to balance the 
caution of the Southern campaigners with its own boldness. But 
Wallace Buttrick, its executive secretary, was equally cautious 
and perhaps a bit frightened by the emotional timbre of Southern 
racialism. After a grass-roots conference in the South with North 
Carolina county school superintendents, Buttrick decided that 
equal treatment for Negroes would make whites cold toward 
philanthropy. “As a matter of absolute justice they ought to 
participate proportionately with the whites,” he said in a con- 
fidential report. “But we are confronted ‘with a condition and 
not a theory... . We shall err and invite defeat, if, in the 
present state of public sentiment, we demand too much from 
the white people of the South.”*' 

18 Dabney to Coon, August 27, 1903; Peabody to Dabney, October 7, 1903, 
in Dabney Papers. 

19 Hollis B. Frissell to Washington, November 9, 1901, in Washington Papers. 

20 Washington to Ogden, July 18, 1906, with copies also to Peabody, Buttrick, 


and Frissell, ibid. 
21 Wallace Buttrick, “Educational Conditions and Needs of North Carolina,” 
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Ogden restrained his own sincere impulse to speak up for 
Negro education partly from loyalty to his vulnerable Southern 
allies. He was constantly aware of the danger that the whites 
might divide educational tax funds so that Negro schools would 
receive only the returns from Negro taxes, and his Southern 
friends convinced him that if this question were submitted to 
Southern voters, the demagogues would win. “For these men 
to openly attack you,” warned Murphy, “would not only be 
‘unpleasant’ but would ‘drive to cover’ men . . . on whom we— 
and the negro—must depend for fairness and patriotism.” “I feel 
‘like a dog’ to have to say these things,” Murphy protested, “but 
I know our people.”** The philanthropists assumed that Southern 
sensitivity would permit discussion of racial issues only by South- 
erners. But they might well have risked their timid millions, 
and the added capital of good will so painstakingly accumulated 
by intersectional conciliation, in bold leadership on the Negro’s 
behalf in ventures their Southern colleagues could not risk. They 
decided instead to intensify their original efforts for general 
popular education.“ Such action had much to be said for it, 
but as far as Negro education was concerned it was simply eva- 
sion. The real dilemma of the public school campaigns was that 
white educational sentiment, as it grew, increased the temptation 
to take the Negro’s share of school funds. Educational promoters 
were tempted to promise taxpayers a fiscal saving through racial 
discrimination.“* The philanthropists, seeking Southern allies 
against the demagogues who exploited lower-class prejudices, 
actually joined forces with the upper-class conservatives who 
quietly administered school discrimination. 


confidential report to the General Education Board, January 27, 1904, in Southern 
Education Board Miscellaneous Papers (Southern Historical Collection, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina). 

22 Murphy to Ogden, April 8, 1904, in Ogden Papers. “So many of the officials 
of the Southern Board are identified with state institutions that it has been difficult 
to do much without embarrassing them (even the University of Virginia is almost 
absolutely at the mercy of every passing Legislature). . . .” Murphy to Wash- 
ington, March 29, 1908, in Washington Papers. 

23 Ogden to Peabody, March 23, 1906, in Ogden Papers; Ogden to Page, March 
31, 1906, in George S. Dickerman Papers (Southern Historical Collection, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina). 

24 For example, see RK. F. Beasley (Monroe, N. C.) to Eugene C. Brooks (sec- 
retary of the North Carolina Educational Campaign Committee, Raleigh), Sep- 
tember 9, 1903, in James Yadkin Joyner Papers (Southern Historical Collection, 
University of North Carolina). 
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“Within the saving limits of established principles,” said Ogden, 
“I strive to be, in this Southern Education matter, all things to 
all men that peace may in the future reign throughout the length 
and breadth of our land.“ He sometimes went to great lengths 
to promote intersectional harmony. He appeared at the New 
York Union League Club to scotch a proposal to reduce Southern 
congressional representation as a reprisal for disfranchisement.” 
Avoiding visits to Negro colleges*’ and warning friends against 
accepting professorships there,** he advised Negro leaders to 
employ “concession, moderation and patience.”** The editors 
and public figures who accompanied him southward were coun- 
seled to be as “wise as serpents” and as “gentle as doves.” “I 
pursue my own course quietly,” he wrote a liberal Southerner, 
“always, however, adapting myself to the standards of the en- 
vironment in which I may be found.’ But adaptation to the 
environment of Southern racialism weakened the philanthropists’ 
position as guardians of Negro interests. 

It was clear by 1906 that racialism continued to dominate 
Southern affairs. The Northerners and Murphy held a caucus,” 


and at the next Board meeting Peabody broached the topic of a 
special campaign for Negro education. The Southern members 
tried to delay action. “We should avoid anything like a cru- 
sade,” said Alderman; “guard against going into it with heat.” 


25 Ogden to Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, March 30, 1904, copy in Dabney Papers. 

26 Ogden was denounced for this by Negro leaders. He explained his motives 
at length in Ogden to Peabody, April 10, 1903; Ogden to Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, June 25, 1904, in Ogden Papers 

27 Ogden was particularly careful to avoid contact with Berea College. William 
G. Frost to George S. Dickerman, April 7, 1906, in miscellaneous Ogden Papers 
(Southern Historical Collection, University of North Carolina); Ogden to Butt- 
rick, April 13, 1906, in Ogden Papers (Library of Congress). Baldwin disagreed 
with Ogden’s cautious policy of refusing invitations to visit Negro colleges en 
route to his annual conferences. Ogden to Baldwin, April 12, 1904, in Ogden 
Papers. 

28 Oden to Julius D. Dreher (Selwood, S. C.), March 26, 1906, in Ogden 
Papers 

2 Ogden to Rev. Teunis S. Hamilton (Howard University), March 23, 1903, 
Ogden to Helen M. Ludlow (Hampton Institute), June 15, 1905, ibid 

80 Ogden to James E. Russell (Dean of Teachers College, Columbia University ), 
March 27, 1906; Ogden to Charles D. Melver, January 27, 1903, thid 

31 Ogden to Dreher, March 26, 1906, ibid 

82 Minutes of informal conference at the Union League Club, New York, April 
25, 1906, in Albert P. Bourland Papers (Southern Historical Collection, University 
of North Carolina). 
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When Peabody replied that it was “about time for a crusade of 
the right kind,” Alderman rejoined: “Southern men have shied 
from this subject. It has been touching a sore tooth. . .. We 
want now to influence public sentiment: stop being silent, but 
be wise; go forward, but with forethought, not so spectacularly 
as to set back the movement.” This discussion made clear the 
Board's dilemma, that a crusade for Negro education would 
jeop.rdize the crusade for white education. Yielding reluctantly 
to the superior power of the white supremacy movement, the 
Board continued its strong efforts for a middle path between 
equalitarianism and racialism, and resigned itself by default to 
the growth of separate and unequal schools. 

Pressed from the South by an opposition led by the Manufac- 
turers’ Record, organ of industry in the South, Page told a South- 
erm newspaper reporter: “You will find when the wood pile is 
turned over not a nigger, but an uneducated white boy.” “There 
is a man,” he said, “and it is the man we want to reach.”** Ogden 
himself yielded to the temptation to describe his movement as 
“almost exclusively in white interest.” Believing that commerce 
and education could go hand in hand, Ogden was sincerely 
puzzled by the attacks from the New South. His guests were 
being called “picturesque junketers,” “Pullman car philanthro- 
pists,” and “the swell-belly parade.” The conciliatory methods 
may have won over some moderate Southerners, but the language 
of the opposition press could hardly have been stronger if the 
movement had been bolder. 

The Southern attacks did not conceal the movement's con- 
servatism from the more doctrinaire liberals. Ogden’s character- 
istic methods seemed to Oswald Garrison Villard of the Nation 
“too complacent and too conciliatory; as if there was some lack 
of the fiery indignation of the reformer.”** Negro leaders who 
shared Villard’s distrust of the philanthropists and their allies 

4% Minutes of Southern Education Board meeting, August 6-8, 1906, in Ogden 
Papers. 

44 Columbia (S. C.) State, April 24, 1903. 

%5 Ogden to George W. Boyd (passenger agent of Pennsylvania Railroad), Feb- 
ruary 27, 1904, in Ogden Papers. 

46 Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier, editorial, March 13, 1905. 

87 “Robert C. Ogden,” editorial by Villard, in Nation (New York, 1865- ), 


XCVIL (August 14, 1913), 139; editorial in New York Evening Post, August 7, 
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formed in 1906 the militant Niagara Movement, out of which 
grew the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, a protest group with a long-range objective of full demo- 
cratic equality with whites.** Warned by Hol'is B. Frissell that 
the new movement stressed “the rights rather than the duties 
of the colored people,” the philanthropists received it with cold 
silence and expressed private disapproval.*’ Washington, whose 
leadership was challenged, went further. Maintaining an unmis- 
takably hostile public silence,’ he privately ordered his assistant, 
“Telegraph . . . newspaper men that you can absolutely trust 
to ignore [the] Niagra [sic] movement.”*' His efforts at sup- 
pression extended to buying up hostile Negro newspapers.” 


38 Jack Abramowitz, “Origins of the NAACP,” in Social Education (Crawfords 
ville, Ind., 1937- ), XV (January 1951), 21-23. See also W. FE. Burghardt 
DuBois, Dusk of Dawn: An Essay toward an Autobiography of a Race Concept 
(New York, 1940), 89-92; Eric F. Goldman, Rendezvous with Destiny: A History 
of Modern American Reform (New York, 1953), 176-83; Helen M. Chesnutt, 
Charles Waddell Chesnutt: Pioneer of the Color Line (Chapel Hill, 1952), 206; 
Gunnar Myrdal and assistants, An American Dilemma: The Negro Problem and 
Modern Democrac y (2 vols., New York, 1944), If, 819-36 

39 Frissell to Peabody, October 9, 24, 1906, in Hollis B. Frissell letterbooks 
(Hampton Institute, Virginia); Peabody to William E. Burghardt DuBois, August 
26, 1911; DuBois to Peabody, August 28, 1911, in Ogden Miscellaneous Papers 
(Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress); Ogden to Peabody, January 5, 
1904; Ogden to Kelly Miller (Howard University), September 28, 1903; Peabody 
to Ogden, September 1, 1911 (in Samuel C. Mitchell, MS. biography of Ogden), 
in Ogden Papers; DuBois to Peabody, December 28, 1905, quoted in Herbert 
Aptheker (ed.), A Documentary History of the Negro People in the United 
States (New York, 1951), 881-83. 
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of Booker T. Washington (Garden City, New York, 1932), 203. On Washington 
as a racial leader see C. Vann Woodward, Origins of the New South, 1877-1913: 
A History of the South, vol. 1X (Baton Rouge, 1951), 350-68; Oliver C. Cox, “The 
Leadership of Booker T. Washington,” in Social Forces (Chapel Hill, 1922- ), 
XXX (October, 1951), 91-97; Samuel K. Spencer, Jr., Booker T. Washington 
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Washington’s own racial policy was failing tragically at the 
time he was trying to prevent alternative policies. His own 
school and his Southern supporters were under attack.** South- 
ern officials were giving Negro schools a smaller and smaller 
proportion of tax funds. The General Education Board refused 
to aid Negro high schools," and the Peabody Fund was dissolved 
without giving Negro schools a proportionate share of the prin- 
cipal.” Even in education, the traditional touchstone of Negro 
advancement, the conservative Negro leader had little to con- 
serve, as he made clear at a gathering of Southern professors in 
1915. “We are trying,” he said, “to instil into the Negro mind 
that if education does not make the Negro humble, simple, and 
of service to the community, then it will not be encouraged.” 

Perhaps the Southern Education Board can better be judged 
on the basis of general trends in the South than on its discreet 
utterances. There really was a Southern educational awakening 
between 1900 and the first World War. Annual expenditures for 
education quadrupled, kept well ahead of the rise in property 
values, and acted as a springboard for further increases in the 
next decade. Though other improvements did not always keep 
pace with physical expansion, and though the lag behind non- 
Southern schools continued, Southern whites had better schools 
and more books, necessities of life in a state of civilization.*7 The 
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Southern Race Questions (n. p., n. d.), 29. Washington spoke at the fifth meeting, 
May 5-7, 1915, at Montgomery, Alabama, and Tuskegee Institute 

47 The expenditures for thirteen Southern states (Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
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Southern Education Board played an important part in the work 
which brought about this public school expansion. 

On the other hand, the Board’s efforts seem to have had 
almost no effect on the Negro schools. Nor did the Board brake 
or deflect the course of racialism. “Passionate and rapidly de- 
veloping enthusiasm for white education is bearing sharply and 
adversely upon the opportunities of the negro,” the sensitive 
Murphy noted. “There is not only no chance to help the situa- 
tion of the negro educationally, but it is steadily growing worse, 
and their schools, upon every sort of pretext, are being hampered 
and impoverished where they are not actually abandoned.” 
Marked financial discrimination against the already conveniently 
segregated Negro schools apparently developed from a con- 
junction of motives: increased white desire for education, white 
racial hostility, and efforts of taxpayers to limit taxation. It is 
misleading to think of the dual system of education as a financial 
burden when the two systems were grossly unequal. Discrim- 
ination against Negro schools represented a fiscal saving and 
was a basis for compromise between taxpayer and tax-layer. The 


educational campaigns themselves drove the wedge of inequality 
between the two systems. Discrimination varied from place to 


place, but it was almost universal, flagrant, and increasing. In 
South Carolina, for example, in 1900 the white child of school 
age received about $5.75 for every dollar expended per Negro 
child, whereas in 1915 the ratio was about $12.37 to one dollar.” 
By other measurements such as school property, transportation, 


Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, and Oklahoma) were $20,833,135 in 1900 and 
$82,772,095 in 1915. The amount for Oklahoma as a territory is included in 
the 1900 total. United States Bureau of Education, Report of the Commissioner 
of Education for the Year 1899-1900 (2 vols., Washington, 1901), I, lxxvii; 
United States Bureau of Education, Report of the Commissioner of Education for 
the Year Ended June 30, 1917 (2 vols., Washington, 1917), I, 53. The latter 
volume contains educational statistics for 1914-1915, because Congress failed 
to appropriate to the bureau a sufficient sum for earlier publication, 

4% Murphy to Buttrick, November 14, 1907, in Southern Education Board 
Papers (Southern Historical Collection, University of North Carolina) 

49 United States Bureau of Education, Report of the Commissioner of Education 
for the Year 1899-1900, Il, 2503; ibid., 1917, Il, 17; Thirty-Second Annual 
Report of the State Superintendent of Education of the State of South Carolina, 
1900 (Columbia, 1901), 253; Forty-Seventh Annual Report of the State Superin- 
tendent of Education of the State of South Carolina, 1915 (Columbia, 1916), 310. 
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attendance, pupils per teacher, and high school opportunities, 
the contrast was even more striking. 

Educational reform within the context of racialism partook of 
racialism, whatever may be the long-range effect of expanded 
education on white attitudes. Discrimination in education was 
a cancerous growth out of reform. The Southern Education 
Board’s sympathetic and gentle approach to the race issue in 
Southern public education lacked moral firmness and was there- 
fore weakened by compromise. 





An Oklahoma Indian Trader 


As a Frontiersman of Commerce 


By OLIVER KNIGHT 


a AN UNSCRUPULOUS PROFITEER WHO DEBAUCHED THE 
Indians, the Indian trader was also a frontiersman of commerce. 
As a merchant adventurer of whatever stripe, the trader was in 
the forefront of a westering people from the establishment of the 
Kennebec trucking house in 1628 until the Indians were placed 
on reservations, two centuries later, and then he followed them 
there. At first as a roving fur trader and later as a retailer with 
a fixed location, he penetrated the Indian barrier, making the 
natives dependent on white men’s goods. The extent and nature 
of his business made government regulation necessary by means 
of a licensing system beginning in 1834.' Through a combination 
of circumstances, the character of the Indian trade changed dur- 
ing the middle years of the nineteenth century, calling for a 
distinction between the fur trader and the Indian trader who 
functioned as a merchant. 

Federal officials recognized the Indian trader, as distinct from 
the fur trader, as one of the “most potent instruments in the 
civilizing process.” They also were cognizant of the power held 
by traders, a Quaker agent at the Osage agency reporting, among 
others, that traders and clerks could influence Indians more than 
anyone else. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs singled out 
some reservation traders for praise, such as the “straight-forward” 
one who also was superintendent of the Sunday School at the 
Fort Peck Agency in Montana.” 

1 William Bradford, Of Plymouth Plantation, 1620-1647, edited by Samuel Eliot 
Morison (New York, 1952), 202; Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Annual Report, 
1837, pp. 599-605. (The Indian Affairs Annual Reports were separately published; 
all references to the Reports are to the separate editions. ) 


2 Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1877, pp. 8-9; tbid., 1874, p. 225; tbid., 
1886, p. 77; ibid., 1887, p. 146. 
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On the other hand, the Indian trade knew scoundrels and ad- 
venturers. Disgruntled government officials saw Indians as mere 
pipelines conveying silver into the trader’s cashbox. Adventurers 
capitalized on the removal of Cherokees to Oklahoma, setting up 
stores along the border, for the Indians had money in a time of 
depression. In the eighties, a Dakota agent reported that licensed 
traders came not to trade but to sell, all expecting to get rich, 
and some succeeding. Agency traders charged 100 per cent more 
than cost plus freight, encouraging Indians to go into debt beyond 
the expected amounts of annuities. Exorbitant prices covered 
losses when debts did exceed annuities. In Montana, half-breeds 
and white men mixed whisky with legitimate trade goods, and 
other traders illegally sold guns and ammunition to Dakota 
Indians.* 

Such conflicting appraisals invite a closer examination of the 
Indian trader in his relation to business history. Several questions 
suggest themselves. Was the trader no more important than the 
mountain man who found savagery and left savagery? Or was 
he part of the frontier process that turned savagery into civiliza- 
tion? Was he the flotsam of business? Or was he a frontiersman 
for factory and countinghouse? Was he a mere adventurer? Or 
did he have a place in the continuity of American development? 

A case study of a licensed trader is afforded by the career of 
James J. McAlester, who established a post in the Choctaw Nation 
in 1869. The land of the Choctaw became the southeastern 
quadrant of Oklahoma, where McAlester remained in business 
until his death in 1920. 

Force of circumstances led McAlester into the Indian trade. 
Born on a farm near Fort Smith, Arkansas, on October 1, 1842, 
he was reared on the border of Indian territory and served as a 
captain in Arkansas infantry during the Civil War. After the 
war, he went to school in Fort Smith, living in the home of 
Captain Oliver Weldon, who gave him a faded notebook that 
had been kept by a government geologist on an expedition in 
Indian territory. Part of the notebook excited McAlester; it 
identified coal outcrops in the Choctaw Nation, in the vicinity 

4’ [bid., 1841, pp. 238-39, ibid., 1877, pp. 8-9; ibid., 1879, p. 37; ibid., 1882, 


p. 24; tbid., 1886, p. 104; Grant Foreman, Indian Removal (Norman, 1932), 253; 
Grant Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes (Norman, 1934), 284. 
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of the Cross Roads where the Texas Road intersected the Cali- 
fornia Trail. “School didn’t interest me much after that,” he 
recalled in later years.‘ 

How, McAlester wondered, could he get into Choctaw country 
where he might have a chance to capitalize on the coal? Trade 
offered an entree, but that required a federal license, a permit 
from the Choctaw government, and capital—none of which he 
had. However, he found employment as a teamster taking a 
sawmill to Fort Sill. He managed to remain in Indian country as 
a clerk for a trading firm, Harlan and Rooks, for whom he built 
posts at Tupelo and Stonewall, Choctaw Nation, in 1867 and 
1868. The next year surveyors ran the preliminary line of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railway along the route of the Texas 
Road and close to the coal beds at the Cross Roads.® 

Learning of the survey, McAlester selected a location at the 
Cross Roads for a trading post that would be on both the line 
of a railroad and the route of wagon trains. Then he journeyed 
to Fort Smith where he made a proposition to J. T. Hannaford 
and James E. Reynolds, who were partners in the trading house 
of Reynolds and Hannaford. They agreed to establish a trading 
post with McAlester as a partner in the venture.® 

With a wagonload of lumber and a wagonload of goods, Me- 
Alester established his trading post, and he made money from 
the beginning. Emigrant wagon trains as well as Indians were 
his customers. The Texas Road had a heavy daily traffic, and 
there was considerable movement along the other road, which 
was known variously as the California Trail and the Military 
Road from Fort Smith to Forts Arbuckle and Sill. The wayfarers 
needed provisions and equipment replacements, and they had 

4 Interview with Mrs. Myrtle Jeanne Thurman Cook (whose father was Me- 
Alester’s comrade-in-arms and business associate) of Oklahoma City, June 30, 
1954; “Necrology,” in Chronicles of Oklahoma (Oklahoma City, 1921- ), V 
(September 1927), 352; J. J. McAlester, “Pioneering Coal Mining Industry in 
Oklahoma,” in Joseph B. Thoburn and Muriel H. Wright, Oklahoma, a History 
of the State and Its People (4 vols., New York, 1929), II, 879; Paul Nesbitt, 
“J. J. McAlester,” in Chronicles of Oklahoma, X1 (June 1933), 758-64. 

5 Joseph P. Folsom, Constitution and Laws of the Choctaw Nation (New York, 
1869), 379; Charles J. Kappler, “Laws and Treaties,” in Senate Documents, 58 
Cong., 2 Sess., No. 319 (Serial No. 4623) (3 vols., Washington, 1904-1913), I, 
16; McAlester, “Pioneering Coal Mining Industry,” 879-80; Nesbitt, “J. J. Me- 


Alester,” 758-64; interview with Mrs. Cook, June 30, 1954. 
6 McAlester, “Pioneering Coal Mining Industry,” 879-80. 
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coin to pay for them. Within two or three years the profits 
amounted to $5,000, and McAlester gradually bought out his 
partners.’ 

After 1872 McAlester was a licensed trader in his own right. 
Just turning thirty, he was a heavily-built man with gray eyes 
and a large, fleshy nose. His customers knew him as Jim or J. J. 
Near his post he lived in a shack made of scrap boxes and sticks, 
covered with brush." 

He was doing business in an Indian republic where the political 
and economic structure was similar to that of neighboring states. 
With others of the Five Civilized Tribes, the Choctaw Nation 
occupied an area that was something of an enclave. Functioning 
under a written constitution and statutory laws, the Choctaws 


were governed by an elected principal chief (who was commonly 


addressed as “Governor” ), a General Council of Senate and House 
of Representatives, and a judiciary. The Nation was divided into 
counties. Communications were poor, consisting of roads that 
were little more than trails. 

With a population in 1867 of 13,161 Choctaws and 1,981 
Negroes who had been slaves of Indians, the republic based its 
economy upon agriculture and common ownership of land. The 
penalty for selling land was death, but a citizen, by birth or 
intermarriage, could lay out a farm of any size, construct im- 
provements, and hold the land as long as he wished, provided 
he did not encroach upon the rights of others. The population 
was composed of a small group of wealthy Indian planters and 
a much larger group of Indians who lived in isolated cabins in 
the hills. There was a further division between full bloods and 
mixed bloods, the latter tracing part of their ancestry to Scotch 
and French traders in Mississippi. The Choctaws were a literate 
people, having reduced their language to writing with the English 
alphabet, and about one fourth of them were Christians.® 

McAlester had a few white men for neighbors. One was Ed 
Sittel, an immigrant German butcher, who at one time shared 


7 [hid.; Record Book, in J. J. McAlester Collection (University of Oklahoma 
Library Archives), 95. 

* Fritz Sittel, quoted in Indian-Pioneer History (112 vols... WPA typescript, 
Oklahoma Historical Society), Cl, 406; interview with Mrs. Cook, June 30, 1954 

* Folsom, Constitution and Laws, 7-22; Angie Debo, The Rise and Fall of the 
Choctaw Republic (Norman, 1934), 62, 65, 110-15, 221-22. 
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McAlester’s shack. Another was Dr. D. M. Hailey, a veteran of 
“Stonewall” Jackson's corps, who was an intermarried citizen 
practicing medicine and running a store at a stage stop called 
Perryville.’ Other neighbors who were to be important in Me- 
Alester’s immediate career were two Choctaws—Tandy Walker, 
who had commanded the Second Indian Brigade in the Con- 
federate Army, and Bill Pusley, a farmer. 

Running his trading post, McAlester sat it out until the summer 
of 1872, when he was able to overcome the two principal im- 
pediments to coal exploitation—lack of transportation and market, 
and the Choctaw constitution which restricted mineral rights to 
citizens. In April 1872 the M-K-T Railway (popularly known as 
the “Katy”) crossed the Canadian River, entered the Choctaw 
Nation, reached the Cross Roads by mid-June, built a six-by-ten- 
foot station, and changed the name of the stop to McAlester. 
McAlester himself became a Choctaw citizen by marrying Re- 
becca Burney, a Chickasaw girl, on August 22, 1872. Because 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws had dual citizenship, McAlester 
gained citizenship in both tribes."! 

As a “galvanized citizen,” as intermarried white men were 
called, McAlester began to develop coal. He staked a claim 
which, under the constitution, gave him exclusive rights within 
a radius of one mile from his improvements. Mining operations 
were undertaken by the Osage Coal and Mining Company of 
Missouri, whose president was also general manager of the “Katy” 
—K. S. Stevens. One of the company’s first contracts was with 
McAlester, Hailey, Walker, and Pusley, who relinquished their 
individual leases to the company for a royalty of half a cent per 
bushel. The Choctaw Nation claimed the other half cent as its 
royalty. For the first two years the Osage Company used strip 
methods, but in 1875 it dug to deeper veins, necessitating the 

OW. E. Hailey, quoted in Indian-Pioneer History, CVI, 3-8 

11 Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Annual Report, 1872, p. 238; V. V. Master 
son, The Katy Railroad and the Last Frontier ( Norman, 1952), 161; Fritz Sittel 
quoted in Indian-Pioneer History, Cl, 407; Choctaw Nation, Tobucksey County 
Records, in County Court Records, Indian Archives (Oklahoma Historical Society ) 
CCLIL, 239. There is an apocryphal story that McAlester took a wagonload of 
coal all the way to Parsons, Kansas, then a “Katy” construction headquarters, to 
persuade railroad officials to build directly to his trading post; see Nesbitt 


“J. J. McAlester,” 758-64; and Hiram Impson, McAlester Golden Anniversary Cele 
bration (McAlester, Okla., 1949), 22 
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construction of a branch line. As many as five hundred tons 
were shipped on one day in January 1877.’* 

Expansion of mining operations brought the claim owners into 
collision with the Choctaw government. Seeing income drained 
away by individuals, the General Council in 1875 asserted that 
all minerals, as well as the land, were held in common ownership, 
in direct contravention of the constitution. In 1874 and 1877 the 
Council specified that it alone had authority to grant easements 
to railroads and expressly prohibited the leasing of lands by 
citizens to noncitizens. The Council also observed that the 
Nation was “being filled up with white persons of worthless 
character by so-called marriages to the great injury of the 
people.”"* 

In the midst of an increasingly hostile atmosphere, McAlester, 
along with some of his associates, became embroiled in several 
legal actions in 1876 and 1877. He was arraigned on a charge of 
treason against the Choctaw Nation, but the district attorney 
moved dismissal for want of a law, and the motion was granted 
by Judge Jeremiah Ward. The judge had a charge account at 
McAlester's trading post where he used orders for his annuity 
to pay for such purchases as velveteen and gray sack coats, 
woolen hose, and boots. McAlester and Walker were challenged 
from the jury when three McAlester coal associates—Robert L. 
Reams, William Pusley, and Osborn Pusley—were tried for murder 
and acquitted. In another case, McAlester was acquitted of a 
charge of petit larceny.” 

The legal harassments reached a climax on July 26, 1877, when 
McAlester’s store was surrounded by the Light Horse, a tribal 
military-police force. The militia were under orders from Prin- 
cipal Chief Coleman Cole to arrest and execute McAlester, Reams, 
Pusley, and Walker. The Light Horse took McAlester, Reams, 
and Pusley, who were in the vicinity, but McAlester managed 

12 Folsom, Constitution and Laws, 21; Record Book, 50, 54; Gene Aldrich, 
“A History of the Coal Industry in Oklahoma to 1907” (Ph.D. thesis, University 
of Oklahoma, 1952), 14, 20; Acts of the Choctaw Nation, 25 vols., manuscript 
laws from 1869 to 1907, in Phillips Colleetion (University of Oklahoma Library), 
ss _ of the Choctaw Nation, II, 116; III, 19; IV, 37, 88 


Ledger “C,” 1874-1875, in McAlester Collection, 5; Tobucksey County 
Records, Circuit Court Minutes, 1876, pp. 40-42. 
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to send warning to Walker, who eluded the police. The officers 
took the three men to a selected execution ground, but as Walker 
was yet to be brought in there was a delay while the police went 
after him. 

In keeping with a Choctaw custom making it a point of honor 
for a man to appear voluntarily for his own execution, the three 
captives were left unguarded, in the expectation that as men of 
honor they would patiently wait to be killed. Their code con- 
sisted of different principles. When the police were out of sight 
they escaped into the brush, where Hailey found them after dark, 
bringing guns and money. The trio walked up the railroad track 
until they came to a section house, where they awakened the 
crew, persuading two Irish section hands to take them north to 
the Creek Nation on a hand car. 

During the several weeks that McAlester remained in the 
Creek Nation, he arranged for two forceful deputations to call on 
Cole. One was a group of former Quantrill men, friends of his 
who resided in the Choctaw Nation, and the other a band of 
fifty Choctaws raised by Walker and Pusley. Cole was willing to 
back down. The result was that McAlester met Cole face to 
face, and they effected a compromise, giving sanction to the pre- 
vious system whereby the claim owner and the government shared 
equally in coal royalties."® 

From that date forward, McAlester was firmly established as 
a Choctaw citizen, as an Indian trader and merchant, and as a 
coal claim owner. His activities can be more easily assessed if 
they are viewed in relation to the rapid economic and social 
changes occurring in the Choctaw Nation between 1872 and 
1907, when the Nation was absorbed into the new state of Okla- 
homa. During these years the Choctaws’ simple agricultural econ- 
omy was transformed by white immigration and by the develop- 
ment of tenant agriculture, coal mining, railroads, and towns. 

Two railroads were constructed, the “Katy” in 1872 and the 
Choctaw Coal and Railway in 1889. The Choctaws, known as the 
“shrewdest and best businessmen among the Indians,” turned to 
a more serious development of agriculture in 1873. Later, more 

15 McAlester (C. N.) Star-Vindicator, July 28, August 18, September 22, 1877; 


McAlester, “Pioneering Coal Mining Industry,” 879-80; Nesbitt, “J. J. McAlester,” 
758-64. 
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affluent citizens brought in white tenant farmers under a permit 
law of 1882. The railroads and coal companies imported white 
workers. The first were English, Scots, Welsh, and Irish, fol- 
. , . “ae * . . » 
lowed in the 1890's by south Europeans of the “new immigration. 
White men built the towns of South McAlester, Atoka, Krebs, 
Lehigh, Alderson, Savanna, Hartshorne, and Coalgate. The Choc- 
taws unsuccessfully sought to stem the white immigration, but 
by 1890 the Indians were outnumbered almost three to one, the 
Nation including 28,345 whites and only 10,017 Choctaws."® 
McAlester was subject to the general surveillance of the Union 
Agency (for all of the Five Civilized Tribes) at Muskogee, Creek 
Nation, which had no reason to restrain his acquisitions. He was 
also under Choctaw jurisdiction, which was made tenuous by 
white pressure. From 1869 until 1852 he was subject to the 
federal licensing law, which was repealed in the latter year in 
so far as traders to the five tribes were concerned. He remained 
liable, however, to a Choctaw law requiring traders to obtain 
annual permits, post a thousand-dollar bond, and pay an ad 
valorem tax of 114 per cent on the original cost of their goods. 
As the passing years changed the nature of Choctaw society, he 
gradually lost his character as an Indian trader and emerged as 
“|. J. McAlester, Dealer in General Merchandise, Mining Supplies 
a Specialty.”"’ As an Indian trader he carried a wide range of 
general merchandise, operating in a manner reminiscent of the 
Southern country store."® 
16W. D. Crawford, “Oklahoma and Indian Territory,” in New England Maga 
zine (June 1890), 456 (Bound Item No. 1096, in Phillips Collection); Commis 
sioner of Indian Affairs, Annual Report, 1873, p. 208; Acts of the Choctaw 
Nation, V, 72; Aldrich, “Coal Industry,” 199; Debo, Choctaw Republic, 221-22 
17 Kappler, “Laws and Treaties,” I, 16, 29; Folsom, Constitution and Laws, 483 
1 See Thomas D. Clark, Pills, Petticoats and Plows: The Southern Country 
Store (Indianapolis, 1944). McAlester’s ledgers for 1875-1878 show the variety 
of his stock: ague medicine, photograph albums, alpaca, arithmetic books, axes 
axle erease, backgammon boards, barlow knives, bedsteads bellows, blasting 
paper, boots brogans food of all sorts calomel candles horcehound cand) 
clothing for the whole family, carriage bolts, catsup, rocking chairs, chisels, chill 
tonic, cheese, cholera medicine, coal oil, cocaine, coffins, cologne, copy books 
cotton material, cough balsam, cow whips, derringers, dog chains, drawers, ear 
bobs, eye water, flannel, fish hooks, finger rings, French harps, garden tools 
seed, garters, geography books, hair braid, hair restorer, hats, hominy, hops, horse 
collars, ink, iodine, Jamaica ginger, lace, lanterns, leather, liver regulator, lung 
balsam, mackerel, microscopes, oilcloth, overalls, oysters, padlocks, paint, pain 


killer, pans, pants, pickles, pistols, plows, pomade, prunes, Queensware, rope 
saddles safe Ss, & abbards, shaving cTeam sheep shears, shirts, slates, soap, 
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During the 1870’s McAlester bought almost all of his goods 
from wholesalers in St. Louis, although he did occasionally have 
accounts with houses in Kansas City and Fort Scott, Kansas, and 
Denison, Texas. By the 1890's he was trading with houses in 
Chicago and Elgin, Illinois; Jefferson and St. Joseph, Missouri; 
Dallas, Waco, Sherman, and Texarkana, Texas; Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin; Fort Smith and Fayetteville, Arkansas; New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Greeley, Colorado; Louisville, Kentucky; Oswego, 
Binghampton, and New York, New York; and Muskogee, Okla- 
homa."” 

Aside from transients who paid cash, McAlester’s customers 
were Indians, railroad men, miners, cattlemen, artists, masons, 
carpenters, editors, and herders. To draw their business, he 
maintained charge accounts which were paid at irregular inter- 
vals. Ledger entries indicated the customer's occupation, such 
as “F. A. Hyatt, tie contractor’; or if he were an Indian, such 
as “Noel Cass, Indian, Kentuck’s man.” Customers living in the 
neighboring area could always flag down a “Katy” freight if they 
were going to McAlester to trade. When Indians came to a store, 
their shyness made them hesitant in entering. An Indian woman 
peeked in the door of the store, while other Indians lined up 
behind her. When the clerks turned their backs, the woman in 
the lead ran into the store, the others scampering after her.*° 


The habits of the customers are betrayed by their purchases. 
) ) ] 


The Indian Meshamatubbie is shown to be a poor man with a 
limited dict. Probably living on a farm, he came to the post 
every week or two to buy cough syrup, powder, lead, much 
coffee, sugar, apples, flour, meal, bacon, a bucket, jewelry, and 
laudanum. The miner Charles Brown is reflected as a steady 
family man whose account shows a bedstead, coal oil, cabbage, 
syrup, batting, darning needles, onions, clothes pins, a corset, 
currants, tobacco, cranberries, feathers, beef, infant’s hose, flannel, 


postage stamps, strychnine, table cloths, thimbles, thread, tobacco, luggage, violin 
strings, window curtains, wallets, and yeast 

Some of the brands included “McLaughlin’s XXXX Coffee” with “a handsome 
picture in each package,” Little Jug Catsup, and Snow Flake Self-Washing Soap 

19 Ledger “C,” 1874-1875, pp. 107-290; Ledger, 1893-1896, passim 

20 Mrs. Fannie J. Bell and J. H. Steward, quoted in Indian-Pioneer History, X, 
149-50: XIV, 254 
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denim, buttons, beans, and flour. A person of different interests 
and tastes is seen in Joseph Bence, a railroad section boss, who 
bought toilet soap, a finger ring, suspenders, sleeve holders, hair 
oil, pomade, a cravat, sleeve buttons, a looking glass, fruit extracts, 
and castor oil. By the 1890's Italian miners—Breto, Biangetta, 
Camarette—bought macaroni, cheviot, vermicelli, and chocolate.*' 

McAlester’s receipts ranged from simple barter to large-scale 
cash payments. In the seventies Indians sometimes settled their 
accounts with hides and furs, which McAlester marketed in St. 
Louis. Indian and white customers alike cleared their accounts 
with cattle, corn, lumber, freighting, labor, and medical services. 
Sometimes Indians paid with annuity orders, Choctaw national 
certificates, and school warrants. A Choctaw sheriff once pre- 
sented receipts for six workmen's permits which he had issued, 
and on which his fee amounted to fifteen dollars. When receiving 
change, Indians insisted upon coin for fear of being victimized 
by counterfeit paper money. That bogus money was in circula- 
tion, with some of it passed in change by the store, is indicated 
by a ledger entry giving a customer credit for a twenty-dollar 
counterfeit bill which he returned.** 

Railroad men usually paid accounts in cash, but miners paid 
with chits or by payroll deductions. McAlester had company 
store privileges; that is, he presented the amount of the miners’ 
accounts to the companies which in turn deducted that amount 
from wages, forwarding the money to McAlester. In such manner 
he received $123,662 from the Osage Coal and Mining Company 
between September 1887 and March 1888.** 

McAlester’s business organization apparently was a simple 
one. From the original trading post at the Cross Roads his 
organization grew into several branch stores. At various times he 
had branches at Canadian, Savanna, South McAlester, and Krebs. 
That he did not take kindly to competing stores is shown by his 
purchase of a store from B. M. Jones for $10,503 in 1883, with 


21 Ledger “C,” 1874-1875, pp. 27, 29, 44, 53; Ledger “J,” 1883-1885, pp. 48, 
49, 242, 475 

22 Ledger “C,” 1874-1875, pp. 6-216; E. T. Gabbert, quoted in Indian-Pioneer 
History, XXV, 281. 

23 Ledger “B,” 1887-1888, p. 61. 
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Jones promising not to open another business within twenty-five 
miles of the center of McAlester.** 

During trading post days his employees included his brother, 
N. H. McAlester, as a salesman, as well as a bookkeeper, cattle 
herder, hired man, and his cook, Salina Red. All of them took 
part of their pay, which varied from $12 to $62.50 per month, 
in trade. By the early nineties McAlester’s main store included 
four employees, whose monthly salaries ranged from $35 to $75. 
He was remembered as a good man to work for.*° 

McAlester participated in two partnerships during his career, 
one with unpleasant overtones and the other a happier one. When 
he fled from the Choctaw Nation in 1877, he met Eli T. Perry 
in Eufaula. With $5,000 of McAlester’s money, a partnership 
was formed between Perry and Rebecca McAlester, and Perry 
opened a store in McAlester. A year later, when McAlester’s 
legal troubles were ended, the partnership was dissolved, but 
Perry remained in business. McAlester sought a writ of ejection 
in a Choctaw court. While the suit was pending, Perry wrote a 
letter to Judge James Thompson, saying: “He |McAlester] knows 
that I know of the money paid for the killing of Charley Jones. 

. no man’s life or property is safe in the reach of J. J. Me- 
Alester’s money.” A copy of the letter, filed with McAlester’s 
papers, bore the notation that Perry seemingly sought some favor 
from the judge by “poisoning his mind with such Slanderous 
reports.” Perry was compelled to vacate the building.** A second 
partnership was formed in 1886 with Hailey, who merged his 
Osage Trading Company with McAlester, forming J. J. McAlester 
and Company. The records do not clearly indicate the termina- 
tion date, and the partnership apparently endured until around 
1889. The best, neatest, and clearest records were maintained 
during the Hailey partnership; in the earlier period, ledgers and 
daybooks were kept, but no journals or profit and loss statements. 

McAlester’s volume of business and profit for the earlier years 
are concealed by the incomplete records. But in 1885 he testified 
before a Senate committee that he carried an inventory valued 

24 Record Book, 110. 

25 Ledger “C,” 1874-1875, pp. 3, 25, 45, 95, 139, 335, 383; Ledger, 1890- 


1891, p. 80; Ledger, 1891-1892, pp. 9-11, 177. 
26 Record Book, 68, 72. 
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at about $20,000. A year later he and Hailey invested $75,392 
in stores at McAlester, Savanna, and Krebs. In the first year 
their profit was $29,291—a return of over one third. Their profit 
reached a high of $46,894 in 1888-1889. McAlester’s share was 
$14,645 in 1886 and $12,089 in 1887.%7 

Banking called for improvisations, since there was no bank in 
Indian Territory until the 1890's. During the seventies McAlester 
conducted his transactions with sight drafts on St. Louis houses, 
occasionally sending large cash remittances by express. In the 
following decade he maintained an account with the Commercial 
Bank of St. Louis, clearing $215,343 through his checking account 
in 1887-1888. Later he banked with the National Bank of Deni- 
son, where his checking account ran from six to eight thousand 
dollars per month.** Although he had to go outside the territory 
for banking facilities for himself, he arranged improvised facilities 
for his customers, performing other services for them as well. 
He loaned money on thirty to 120-day notes, charging 10 to 12 
per cent interest. Acting as a clearing house, he paid customers’ 
orders for various amounts, as he did for the Choctaw Judge 
Kamphelabie. He accepted Osburn Pusley’s coal royalty state- 
ments, of four to forty dollars per month, to apply against a note 
of $65 and an attorney's fee of $100, which the trader had paid 
for him.*” 

Another type of service is shown in the ledger entries for a 
miner who bought a two-dollar valise and went to Denison, which 
as a “Katy” division point offered certain means of amusement 
for gentlemen of temporary leisure. There the miner got into 
trouble and telegraphed McAlester for help. McAlester paid his 
fine and train fare home, along with telegraph tolls, a total of 
seventeen dollars. The miner apparently decided to stay home 
after that, for he soon bought a backgammon board.*° 

While operating ¢hiefly as an Indian trader, McAlester began 
developing sidelines. One of the first was as a factor in the 

27 Senate Reports, 49 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 1278 (Serial No. 2362), Pt. 1, p. 270; 
Daybook, 1886-1895, in McAlester Collection, 3, 35, 85; Balance Sheet, 54. 

28 Ledger “C,” 1874-1875, p. 117; Ledger “B,” 1887-1888, p. 62; Ledger, 
1893-1896, pp. 450 ff. 

29 Ledger, 1892-1894, p. 301; Ledger “C,” 1874-1875, p. 14; Ledger “J,” 


1883-1884, p. 55. 
80 Ledger “C,” 1874-1875, p. 66. 
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limited fur trade of the region. During the first quarter of 1875 
he did a thousand-dollar business with two trappers who brought 
in hides and a few furs, bought supplies, received cash advances 
for the purchase of more furs, and wound up in debt to McAlester. 
McAlester in turn forwarded hides and furs to such St. Louis 
houses as C. B. Burnham and Company, from whom he bought 
groceries, hardware, and furniture. He also expanded his store 
operations to include a meat market in which the butcher was a 
partner, receiving one half of the profits. In later years McAlester 
added a saddle and harness shop, as well as a subsidiary hay 
company.” 

By degrees he expanded into his most important sidelines— 
coal, cattle, real estate. Through his various activities he accumu- 
lated a wealth that allowed his family to live comfortably. On 
a ten-acre lot surrounded by an ornamental fence he built a 
home that for its day was considered attractive, complete with 
cupola and porch all around. He got along well with his Indian 
wife, who always wore diamonds, even when doing housework.” 

Coal was one of his most profitable undertakings. McAlester 
claimed the distinction of being responsible for the development 
of the coal industry which brought royalties of $1,200,000 to the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw governments between 1872 and 1897. 
He told a Senate committee in 1906: “I am the pioneer in this 
coal field. | am the first man that ever dug out a pound of coal 
and transported it somewhere else. Others before me dug out 
some coal for local use, but I am the first man that took it and 
sent it to Sedalia to show the people what it was.” He also said 
he was the first man who ever paid coal royalty there.” 

His method was to buy coal claims from other citizens, adding 
them to his original grant. In acquiring his first coal holding in 
1868, before he was even established as a trader, he paid $100 


*1 [bid., 64, 102, 153, 289; Ledger, 1891, pp. 31, 462. 

32 Interview with Mrs. Cook, who as a child spent much time in the McAlester 
home, June 30, 1954. 

33 Aldrich, “Coal Industry,” 13; “Report of the Select Committee to Investigate 
Matters Connected with Affairs in the Indian Territory,” in Senate Reports, 59 
Cong., 2 Sess., No. 5013 (Serial No. 5063) (2 vols., Washington, 1907), II, 846; 
J. J. McAlester, Address of J. J. McAlester, July 27, 1896, to Citizens of the Five 
Civilized Tribes (n.p., n.d.), broadside in Creek Documents, Miscellaneous, 30736- 
30891 (Oklahoma Historical Society ). 
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for an eighth interest in a claim. When mining operations com- 
menced in earnest between 1874 and 1876 he acquired all or part 
of twelve claims. Although the McAlester papers do not reveal 
a full picture of his coal operations, it is known that he and 
Hailey operated a coal prospecting company which the store 
grubstaked in part; that he was operating officer of a smaller 
company, the McAlester-Edwards Coal Company; that his royal- 
ties from the Osage and Choctaw companies amounted to $3,119 
in 1894; and that the coal activity led him to acquire twelve 
oil and gas claims by 1896, although petroleum development did 
not ensue.” 

Beginning in the early seventies McAlester invested in live- 
stock. At first his interest was sheep, and he shared the wool 
proceeds with his sheepherder, but cattle soon claimed his atten- 
tion, and he developed ranch holdings. Making his brand a 
Six-Bar-Six and a grubbed ear (that is, the right ear was cut off 
close to the head), he imported Shorthorns as early as 1875, 
shipping to Denison and East St. Louis. Under the liberal Choc- 
taw land law, he established a ranch near McAlester and a feeding 
farm farther east. He was credited with being the first man ever 
to use barbed wire fence in the Choctaw country. In 1883 the 
General Council made it unlawful to enclose a pasture with wire 
fence, although rod fences were permissible, and pastures were 
limited to one square mile; the prohibition against wire fence 
was repealed the following year, but the pasture limitation was 
retained. Evading the restriction, McAlester contracted with 


another citizen who was to select a section of land for a pasture, 
renting it to McAlester for ten years at $75 a year, in exchange 
for improvements.” 

By the turn of the century McAlester was running about three 
thousand head of Durhams and Herefords, which he constantly 
tried to improve by buying expensive bulls. Every animal on 


“4 Record Book, 20, 32, 34, 42, 60, 126; Ledger “J,” 1884-1885, p. 259; Income 
Tax Book, 1894; Tobucksey County Court Records, CCLIIL, 223, 224; Tobucksey 
County Records, Record Book “C,” 411-12; W. F. Putnam, quoted in Indian- 
Pioneer History, XLI, 25. 

45 Ledger “C,” 111; Tobucksey County Records, Book of Mark and Brand 
Record, 5; Senate Reports, 49 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 1278, Pt. 2, p. 268; J. H. 
Steward and William H. Wingo, quoted in Indian-Pioneer History, X, 154; LXI, 
403-404; Acts of the Choctaw Nation, VI, 78, 114 (this volume contains two 
pages numbered 114). 
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the place, even the dogs, was branded with the Six-Bar-Six (which 
also was shown on the letterheads of his store). One of his 
former cowhands remembered him as “pretty businesslike; he 
demanded efficiency from his workers, and he kept records of 
his dealings.” 

With income from trading and coal, McAlester invested in real 
estate, a gristmill, a sawmill, a stable, two wagon yards, a moving 
warehouse, awnings, and cotton. Too, he was president of the 
Bank of McAlester, formed in 1905 with a capital of $25,000." 

Real estate ownership apparently was rather haphazard. In- 
coming white men laid out townsites, but the otherwise generous 
Choctaw law forbade land sales. The size of a lot was regulated 
by circumstances, with the land held by custom and occupancy, 
which was tantamount to title.* 

When promoters planned to build the Choctaw Coal and Rail- 
way line, they demanded that McAlester pay them $10,000 to 
bring the tracks into his town. When he refused, they built 
South McAlester a mile away, in spite of his warning that their 
title would not be good. An ensuing court contest invalidated 
their title. Buying up the judgments, he became a substantial 
property holder in South McAlester. His other real-estate invest- 
ments included a drugstore, in which he rented space to a drug- 
gist, fraternal lodges, and professional men. He also bought a 
toll bridge near Atoka; Choctaw law made possible the granting 
of monopoly franchises for toll roads and bridges. His real- 
estate income in 1894 included $2,300 from rent and $520 from 
the toll bridge.*® 

McAlester also engaged in political and civic affairs. He served 
as federal marshal from 1893 to 1897, a federal court having been 
established at South McAlester in 1890. His appointment was 
urged upon President Cleveland by federal Judge Isaac Parker, 
the “hanging judge” of Fort Smith, the general attorney of the 
Missouri-Pacific Railway, the principal chiefs of the Choctaw 

%6 Isaac Jackson, quoted in Indian-Pioneer History, LXXVIII, 110 

37 Ledger, 1890, pp. 61, 64, 182; Ledger, 1890-1891, pp. 53-55; Ledger, 1894 
1896, pp. 148, 390, 654; Record Book, 113; McAlester Messenger 
8, 1905. 

4§ Senate Reports, 49 Cong., 1 Sess., No, 1278, Pt. 2, pp. 270-71 


%9 Nesbitt, “J. J. McAlester,” 758-64; Ledger, 1892-1894, pp. 745, 748; Record 
Book, 212: Income Tax Book, 1894 
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and Cherokee nations, the president of the Choctaw Senate, the 
state treasurer of Arkansas, and businessmen in Texas, Missouri, 
and Indian Territory.” 

When the Dawes Commission in 1894 began activities leading 
to dissolution of tribal landownership, McAlester fought efforts 
to divide the land in severalty, which threatened the large hold- 
ings of citizens. He importuned the Five Tribes to plot town- 
sites, rather than to “sit still and permit Congress to allot our 
lands, dispose of our coal and mineral lands, and settle the town- 
site question in its own way.” In a letter to the commissioner he 
urged that townsite land be evaluated at ten to $100 an acre, 
thus permitting occupants to buy the land they already held, 
rather than establish a new owner through allotment. He also 
seemed worried about the threat to his “considerable mining 
property” when he urged that mineral claims be exempt from 
allotment. Allotment, he said, would sweep away the mineral 
claims, bankrupting many citizens. As it turned out, mineral 
lands were exempted from the allotment specified in the Curtis 
Act of 1898." 

The man who could place a neighbor's child upon his shoulders 
and take her around a circus ring also was a trustee of the Presby- 
terian Academy for Choctaw youngsters at McAlester. And, as 
guardian under Choctaw procedure, he cared for the financial 
affairs of two children placed in his charge.* 

After Oklahoma became a state McAlester lost the last marks 
of the Indian trader, if indeed that had not happened earlier 
during the maturation of Indian Territory. As a businessman, he 
was active in state politics, serving as a member of the first 
Corporation Commission from 1907 to 1911 and as lieutenant- 
governor from 1911 to 1915. 

To summarize: McAlester started as a footloose Confederate 

40 Roy Gittinger, The Formation of the State of Oklahoma (Berkeley, 1917), 
182-83; Endorsements and Recommendations of James J. McAlester, Candidate 
for U. 8. Marshall of the Indian Territory Courts ( Atoka, I. T., 1893), in Mrs. 
Susan McAlester Barnes Collection (University of Oklahoma Library Archives). 

4! McAlester, Address; Letter from J. J. McAlester to the Dawes Commission 
and the Choctaw Commissioners (n.p., n.d.), in Barnes Collection; Edward Everett 
Dale and Morris L. Wardell, History of Oklahoma (New York, 1948), 293. 

42 Interview with Mrs. Cook, June 30, 1954; Tobucksey County Records, Record 


Book “C,” 134; Records of Accounts Current, Administrators, Executors, and 
Guardians, 2-18. 
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veteran, was staked as a trader, gained control of his trading 
post, helped enlarge the Indian market for industrialists and 
wholesalers of the United States, exploited mineral resources, 
pioneered cattle ranching in his area, led in the mercantile 
development of southeastern Oklahoma, attracted white settlers, 
gave the nucleus and his name to a town, weakened the Indian 
barrier against white expansion, and helped govern the new state 
of Oklahoma. As an Indian trader McAlester was a commercial 
pioneer, aiding in the westward extension of trade channels from 
St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, New York, Binghampton, New 
Orleans, and lesser centers. Using his store as a springboard, he 
branched into other fields, notably coal mining and ranching. His 
entire career illustrates that even as an Indian trader he followed 
the pattern of successful businessmen in the Gilded Age. He 
allowed nothing to stand in his way in getting a foothold and a 
claim upon the mineral wealth of Indian land. He demonstrated 
that he was an ambitious man of determination and energy. More- 
over, he showed that he was not averse to using threats of force, 
as in the Cole episode. He pyramided holding upon holding, 
taking advantage of every change of fortune in the Choctaw 
Nation. And he encouraged a regulated society under which alone 
he could have survived as an entrepreneur. 

In perspective, McAlester the Indian trader bore no relation 
to the near-savage fur traders. On the contrary, he was a stable 
businessman who was part of the frontier process, advancing the 
spread of civilization by establishing a connecting link between 
frontier and metropolitan areas. Through him the Indian trade 
had a pervasive influence upon the economic growth of south- 
eastern Oklahoma, contributing in a measure to the general de- 
velopment of the Southwest. Certainly he had a place in the 
continuity of economic development coincident with Western 
expansion. In his case at least, the Indian trader emerges as a 
community builder and frontiersman of commerce. 
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TOWARD A REINTERPRETATION 
OF BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


By AUGUST MEIER 


I, SHOULD NOT BE SURPRISING THAT IN A PERIOD OF IN- 


creasing racial integration and of growing recognition of the 
Negro’s constitutional rights, the centennial of Booker T. Wash- 
ington’s birth in April 1956 should have passed relatively un- 
noticed. For Washington was associated with a policy of compro- 
mise and conciliation toward the white South that is not in 
keeping with the trend of our times. Yet Washington’s own 
correspondence’ reveals such extensive efforts against segregation 
and disfranchisement that a re-evaluation of his philosophy and 
activities is in order. 

Undoubtedly in reading Washington’s books, articles, and 
speeches, one is most strongly impressed with the accommodating 
tone he adopted toward the white South. He minimized the 
extent of race prejudice and discrimination, criticized the airing 
of Negro grievances, opposed “social equality,” accepted segre- 
gation and the “separate but equal” doctrine, depreciated polit- 
ical activity, favored property and educational qualifications for 
the franchise (fairly applied to both races), largely blamed 
Negroes themselves for their unfortunate condition, and coun- 
selled economic accumulation and the cultivation of Christian 
character as the best ways to advance the status of Negroes in 
American society. His ultimate ends were stated so vaguely and 
ambiguously that Southern whites mistook his short-range objec- 
tives for his long-range goals, although his Negro supporters 

! Booker T. Washington Papers (Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress ) 
Unless otherwise stated all citations to correspondence in this article are to the 


Booker T. Washington Papers. The research for this article was done under a 
grant from the American Council of Learned Societies 
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understood that through tact and indirection he hoped to secure 
the good will of the white man and the eventual recognition of 
the constitutional rights of American Negroes. 

Now, although overtly Washington minimized the importance 
of political and civil rights, covertly he was deeply involved in 
political affairs and in efforts to prevent disfranchisement and 
other forms of discrimination. For example, Washington lobbied 
against the Hardwick disfranchising bill in Georgia in 1899.? 
While he permitted whites to think that he accepted disfranchise- 
ment, he tried to keep Negroes believing otherwise. In 1903 
when Atlanta editor Clark Howell implied that Washington op- 
posed Negro officeholding, the Tuskegeean did not openly con- 
tradict him, but asked T. Thomas Fortune of the leading Negro 
weckly, the New York Age, to editorialize, “We are quite sure 
that the Hon. Howell has no ground . . . for his attempt to 
place Mr. Washington in such a position, as it is well understood 
that he, while from the first deprecating the Negro’s making 
political agitation and office-holding the most prominent and 
fundamental part of his career, has not gone any farther.” 

Again, while Washington seemed to approve of the disfran- 
chisement amendments when he said that “every revised consti- 
tution throughout the Southern States has put a premium upon 
intelligence, ownership of property, thrift and character,”* he 
was nevertheless secretly engaged in attacking them by legal 
action. As early as 1900 he was asking certain philanthropists 
for money to fight the electoral provisions of the Louisiana con- 
stitution.® Subsequently he worked secretly through the financial 
secretary of the Afro-American Council's legal bureau, personally 
spending a great deal of money and energy fighting the Louisiana 
test case.” At the time of the Alabama Constitutional Convention 
of 1901 he used his influence with important whites in an attempt 

2 Booker T,. Washington to Francis J. Garrison, September 23, 1899, in Francis 
J. Garrison Papers (Schomburg Collection, New York Public Library). 

%® Washington to T. Thomas Fortune, June 23, 1903. 

* Boston Guardian, December 20, 1902. 

5 For example, Washington to Garrison, February 27 and March 11, 1900, in 
Garrison Papers. 

6 Jesse Lawson to Booker T. Washington, March 29, June 26, July 30, October 
2, December 30, 1901; April 30, June 24, 1902; Washington to Lawson, December 


11, 1903. Also other correspondence between Lawson and Washington, 1901-1903. 
See also Fortune to Washington, June 4, June 21, June 27, July 22, July 27, 1901. 
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to prevent discriminatory provisions that would apply to Negroes 
only.’ He was later deeply interested in the Alabama test cases 
in 1903 and 1904. So circumspect was he in this instance that 
his secretary, Emmett J. Scott, and lawyer, Wilford Smith, in New 
York, corresponded about it under pseudonyms and represented 
the sums of money involved in code.* Washington was also 
interested in efforts to prevent or undermine disfranchisement in 
other states.” In Maryland, where disfranchisement later failed, 
he had Catholic lawyer F. L. McGhee of St. Paul approach the 
Catholic hierarchy in an attempt to secure its opposition to dis- 
franchisement, and urged Episcopal divine George F. Bragg to 
use his influence among important whites.’® Washington con- 
tributed money generously to the test cases and other efforts, 
though, except in the border states, they did not succeed. In 
1903 and 1904 he personally “spent at least four thousand dollars 
in cash, out of my own pocket . . . in advancing the rights of 
the black man.”” 

Washington's political involvement went even deeper. Al- 
though he always discreetly denied any interest in active politics, 
he was engaged in patronage distribution under Roosevelt and 
Taft, in fighting the lily-white Republicans, and in getting out 
the Negro vote for the Republicans at national elections. He 
might say, “I never liked the atmosphere of Washington. I early 
saw that it was impossible to build up a race of which their 
leaders were spending most of their time, thought, and energy in 
trying to get into office, or in trying to stay there after they were 
in,”'* but under Roosevelt he became the arbiter of Negro ap- 
pointments to federal office. 

Roosevelt started consulting Washington almost as soon as he 


7 For example, correspondence with A. D. Wimbs, 1901 (Box 151). 

*J. C. May (Wilford Smith) to R. C. Black (Emmett J. Scott, Washington's 
secretary), June 15, June 18, July 15, July 30, 1903; Black to May, June 17, June 
23, September 16, 1903; Smith to Washington, February 26, 1904; Smith to 
Scott, March 1, 1904. Also other correspondence of Smith with Scott and Wash- 
ington, 1903 and 1904. 

* For example, for Virginia see especially Giles Jackson to Washington, March 
28, 1901; and for Kentucky, see W. G. Steward to Washington, February 3, 1904 

10F, L. McGhee to Washington, January 12, 1904; Washington to George F. 
Bragg, March 10, 1904. 

1! Washington to J. W. E. Bowen, December 27, 1904. 

12 Booker T. Washington, My Larger Education (New York, 1911), 159 
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took office."* The Tuskegeean’s role in the appointment of Gold 
Democrat Thomas G. Jones to a federal judgeship in Alabama 
was widely publicized.'* Numerous letters reveal that politicians 
old and new were soon writing to Tuskegee for favors. Ex- 
congressman George H. White unsuccessfully appealed to Wash- 
ington after the White House indicated that “a letter from you 
would greatly strengthen my chances.”'® Secretary Scott reported 
that the President’s assertion to one office-secker that he would 
consider him only with Washington's “endorsement” had “scared 
these old fellows as they never have been scared before.” Some 
of the established politicians played along and were helped along. 
Thus P. B. S. Pinchback, at one time acting governor of Louisiana, 
was favored throughout the Roosevelt and Taft administrations."* 
In the case of J. C. Napier, Nashville lawyer and banker, Wash- 
ington first turned him down as recorder of deeds for the District 
of Columbia and minister to Liberia, then named him as one of 
two possibilities for consul at Bahia, later offered him the Liberian 
post which Napier now refused, and finally secured for him the 
office of register of the Treasury.’"* Examples of Washington's 


influence could be multiplied indefinitely, for a number of port 
collectorships and of internal revenue, receiverships of public 
monies in the land office, and several diplomatic posts, as well 


13 See especially Theodore Roosevelt to Washington, September 14, December 
12, 1901; and Roosevelt to James Ford Rhodes, December 15, 1904, in Elting 
E. Morison (ed.), The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt (8 vols., Cambridge, 1951- 
1954), IV, 1072. Roosevelt later claimed that Washington had approved of his 
policy of appointing fewer but better qualified Negroes to office. Roosevelt to 
Richard Watson Gilder, November 16, 1908, in Theodore Roosevelt Papers ( Divi- 
sion of Manuscripts, Library of Congress). 

14C, Vann Woodward, Origins of the New South, 1877-1913: A History of 
the South, Vol. IX (Baton Rouge, 1951), 383. Roosevelt also consulted Wash- 
ington in regard to other white appointments. For example, see two letters of 
Washington to Roosevelt, November 4, 1902, in Washington Papers; and Roosevelt 
to John Graham Brooks, November 13, 1908, in Roosevelt Papers 

15 George H. White to Washington, October 7, 1901. 

16 Scott to Washington, July —, 1902. As Koosevelt wrote to Silas McBee, 
February 3, 1903, his Negro appointees “were all recommended to me_ by 
Booker T. Washington.” Morison, Letters of Theodore Roosevelt, III, 419. 

17 For example, J. C. Dancy to Washington, June 20, 1902; Charles W. Ander- 
son to Washington, July 20, 1902; August 7, 12, 1909; June 24, 1910; F. H. 
Hitchcock to Washington, August 25, 1905; Washington to R. W. Tyler, December 
12, 1908. 

18 For example, J. C. Napier to Washington, February 3, 1901; June 9, 1912; 
Washington to Napier, December 14, 1905; various letters, 1902, 1909. 
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as the positions of auditor for the Navy, register of the Treasury, 
and recorder of deeds were at his disposal. Among his outstand- 
ing appointments were Robert H. Terrell, judge of municipal 
court in Washington; William H. Lewis, assistant attorney-general 
under Taft; and Charles W. Anderson, collector of internal rev- 
enue in New York. 

Furthermore, Roosevelt sought Washington's advice on presi- 
dential messages to Congress and consulted him on most matters 
concerning the Negro. Every four years, also, Washington took 
charge of the Negro end of the Republican presidential campaign, 
he and his circle, especially Charles Anderson, recommending 
(and blackballing) campaign workers and newspaper subsidies, 
handling the Negro press, advising on how to deal with racial 
issues, and influencing prominent Negroes."® 

If Washington reaped the rewards of politics, he also experi- 
enced its vicissitudes. From the start he was fighting a desperate 
and losing battle against the lily-white Republicans in the South. 
His correspondence teems with material on the struggle, espe- 
cially in Louisiana and Alabama, and in other states as well. As 
he wrote to Walter L. Cohen, chairman of the Republican state 
central committee of Louisiana and register of the land office in 
New Orleans, on October 5, 1905: “What I have attempted in 
Louisiana I have attempted to do in nearly every one of the 
Southern States, as you and others are in a position to know, and 
but for my action, as feeble as it was, the colored people would 
have been completely overthrown and the Lily Whites would 
have been in complete control in nearly every Southern State.””° 


19 In general, on Washington's relations with the Roosevelt administration see 
correspondence with Roosevelt, James R. Clarkson, George Cortelyou, William 
Loeb, and Charles Anderson, For Taft administration see especially correspond 
ence with Taft, Charles D. Norton, C. D. Hilles, and Anderson 

20 Especially illuminating on the struggle against the lily-whites is the corre- 
spondenc e relating to that contest in Louisiana. For example, see correspondence 
with Walter L. Cohen, 1904 (Box 25); Cohen to Washington, June 11, August 
6, November 21, 1908; Cohen to Scott, August 10, September 3, December 17, 
1908; correspondence with Cohen, 1909 (Box 547); Cohen to Scott, February 
14, February 18, 1911; Scott to Cohen, February 7, November 22, 1911; corre- 
spondence with Cohen, 1912 (Box 565); Washington to Clarkson, February 2, 
March 8, April 28, June 2, 1904; Clarkson to Washington, February 26, February 
29, 1904; Scott to C, D. Norton, September 7, 1910; Washington to H. C. Payne, 
February 24, 1904; Scott to Washington, February 29, June 23, 1904; Washing- 
ton to Scott, March 1, 1904; Roosevelt to Washington, May 9, June 8, 1904. 
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Troubles came thick and fast after Taft's inauguration. The 
new President did not consult Washington as much as Roosevelt 
had done, and Washington exercised somewhat less control over 
appointments. Atlanta lawyer Henry Lincoln Johnson forced 
Washington's appointee, J. C. Dancy, out of the office of recorder 
of deeds.2" Meanwhile, more offices were being emptied than 
filled as far as Negroes were concerned. For example, R. L. 
Smith, the only Negro with a “significant” federal office in Texas, 
was dropped;** and Cohen, in spite of Taft's promises, failed of 
reappointment after a reorganization of the land office in Lou- 
isiana.2* Not until 1911, after persistent efforts to convince the 
administration of the need for some decent plums in order to 
retain the Negro vote, were a few significant appointments finally 
arranged. The most notable was that of W. H. Lewis as assistant 
attorney-general—the highest position held by a Negro in the 
Federal government up to that time.** 

In areas other than politics Washington also played an active 
behind-the-scenes role. On the Seth Carter (Texas) and Dan 
Rogers (Alabama) cases involving discrimination against Negroes 


in the matter of representation on jury panels, Washington helped 
with money and worked closely with lawyer Wilford Smith until 
their successful conclusion before the United States Supreme 
Court.”* He was interested in protecting Negro tenants, who had 


For Alabama, see correspondence with A. D. Wimbs, 1902 (Box 158), James 
O. Thompson, 1904 (Box 518) and 1906 (Box 23), and G. W. A. Albert, 1908 
(Box 15); Washington to W. C. Mason, March 23, 1908, and to Nathan Alex- 
ander, March 23, 1908. For Mississippi, see Charles Banks to Washington, Oc- 
tober 25, 1915. For Texas, see Clarkson to Washington, February 29, 1904, 
For North Carolina and Virginia, see Washington to Roosevelt, March 9, 1908; 
and for North Carolina, see also Washington to J. C. Dancy, October 7, 1902, 
in J. C. Dancy Papers (kindness of J. C. Dancy, Jr., Detroit Urban League, 
Detroit, Mich. ). 

21 Anderson to Washington, March 29, February 27, 1910; and in Dancy 
Papers, copies of letter and telegram to Taft, both February 19, 1910. 

22 Washington to Taft, June 18, 1909 

23 Cohen to Scott, February 19, 1911; Scott to Cohen, February 21, 1911 

24 For example, see Washington to Taft, March 1, 1911; C. D. Hilles to Wash- 
ington, February 25, June 1, December 10, 1911; C. D. Norton to Washington, 
August 20, 1910; Washington to Norton, November 25, 1910; Scott to Norton, 
October 12, 1910; Washington to Anderson, July 28, December 11, 1910, and 
January 23, June 9, 1911; Anderson to Washington, February 27, March 31, 
June 5, 1911; Scott to W. H. Lewis, n.d. [September 1910]. 

25 For example, see J. C. May to R. C. Black, July 15, 1903; Washington to 
Smith, February 2, March 7, 1904; Smith to Washington, February 4, 1904. 
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accidentally or in ignorance violated their contracts, from being 
sentenced to the chain gang.** He was concerned in the Alonzo 
Bailey peonage case, and when the Supreme Court declared 
peonage illegal, confided to friends that “some of us here have 
been working at this case for over two years,” securing the free 
services of “some of the best lawyers in Montgomery” and the 
assistance of other eminent Alabama whites.** 

In view of Washington's public acceptance of separate but 
equal transportation accommodations, his efforts against railroad 
segregation are of special interest. When Tennessee in effect 
prohibited Pullman space for Negroes by requiring that such 
facilities be segregated, he stepped into the breach. He worked 
closely with Napier in Nashville, and enlisted the aid of Atlanta 
leaders like W. E. B. DuBois. This group did not succeed in 
discussing the matter with Robert Todd Lincoln, president of 
the Pullman company, in spite of the intercession of another rail- 
road leader, William H. Baldwin, Jr.2* And, though Washington 
was anxious to start a suit, the Nashville people failed to act.” 
In 1906, employing Howard University professor Kelly Miller 
and Boston lawyer Archibald Grimké as intermediaries, Wash- 
ington discreetly supplied funds to pay ex-senator Henry W. 
Blair of New Hampshire to lobby against the Warner-Foraker 
amendment to the Hepburn Railway Rate Bill.*° This amend- 
ment, by requiring equality of accommodations in interstate 
travel, would have impliedly condoned segregation throughout 
the country, under the separate but equal doctrine. The amend- 
ment was defeated, but whether owing to Blair's lobbying or to 
the protests of Negro organizations is hard to say. 

It is clear, then, that in spite of his placatory tone and his 


26 Washington to Oswald Garrison Villard, Septernber 7, 1908. 

27 Washington to Anderson, January 6, 1911; Washington to R. W. Thompson, - 
January 7, 1911. 

“8 Napier to Washington, October 28, December 11, 1903; Washington to 
Napier, November 2, 1903; Washington to W. E. B. DuBois, December 14, 1903; 
William H. Baldwin, Jr., to Washington, January 7, 1904. 

2® Washington to DuBois, February 27, June 4, 1904. 

80 For example, see Kelly Miller to Washington, May 22, 1906; Archibald 
Grimké to Washington, May 25, June 10, 1906; Washington to Grimké, June 2, 
June 4, June 10, 1906; Scott to R. W. Thompson, June 5, 1906. Earlier at Wash- 
ington’s suggestion, Giles B. Jackson of Richmond had undertaken the legal fight 
against the Jim Crow car law in Virginia. Jackson to Washington, January 24, 1901. 
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outward emphasis upon economic development as the solution to 
the race problem, Washington was surreptitiously engaged in 
undermining the American race system by a direct attack upon 
disfranchisement and segregation; that in spite of his strictures 
against political activity, he was a powerful politician in his 
own right. The picture that emerges from Washington’s own 
correspondence is distinctly at variance with the ingratiating 
mask he presented to the world. 





Book Reviews 


Charles Beard and the Constitution: A Critical Analysis of “An Eco- 
nomic Interpretation of the Constitution.” By Robert E. Brown. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1956. Pp. 219. $3.50.) 


Brown has done a job on Beard. Pardon my lack of academic ele- 
gance, but that about says it. By no means all, in the years since 
1913 when Beard’s celebrated thesis was announced, have accepted 
the charge that the Constitution was contrived by selfish personalty 
interests and put over on an undemocratic America. However, most 
were persuaded that our forefathers of the Philadelphia convention 
and the managers for the Constitution in the ratifying assemblages 
had clay feet, were pocket-book patriots, cunning and clandestine. 
What other historical generalization in this country has enjoyed such 
acceptance unless it be Turner's designation of the frontier as the 
continual freshener of older settlements? Of course it has also been 
said that Turner's eye was astigmatic. 

In future those who repeat the assumptions of Beard’s Economic 
Interpretation of the Constitution of the United States will speak 
without benefit of Brown's painstaking re-examination and refutation. 
If they are knowing they will ponder Brown’s rebuttal of practically 
all of Beard’s findings. A damaging feature of these counterclaims is 
that they are based principally on Beard’s own offering. Brown has 
done his own basic work (Middle-Class Democracy and the Revolu- 
tion in Massachusetts, 1955), and has supplemented from original 
sources where Beard drew too largely on fancy, but in the main the 
present criticism rests on self-contradiction and unsuspected denials 
in the Economic Interpretation. Beard made the mistake of announc- 
ing his striking proposition before he had explored thoroughly to 
support it at all essential points. It is this tentative character of Beard’s 
work (which Beard himself declared) that has permitted the demo- 
lition we now witness. 

Beard should not be blamed too much for refusing to keep inside 
him such a shocking hypothesis as he formulated. The F.B.1., were 
it subtle enough, would have accused him of harboring subversion. 
Also economic determinism, well understood in Europe from the time 
of Marx and Engels, and known to American socialists, was just 
beginning to find favor in respectable academic quarters, and forty- 
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four years ago seemed a propitious time to exploit such a squint at 
American history. The worshipful, romantic school of historians 
seemed about ripe for a jolt. Still, the salvo against the accepted 
notion was premature. In fact, Beard lacked realism. Further inquiry 
would have shown him, as Brown reveals, that in the debates in 
Philadelphia and in the state conventions a mixture of motives was 
at work, that the fathers, like the sons since, were ennobled as well 
as debased by the crisis of the country. Personalty (mainly paper 
money and securities, if we assign slaves to the category of realty) 
was a minority economic interest that could not impose its will on 
middle-class farmers and mechanics. These in the end, through their 
delegates chosen under a generous suffrage, must approve what was 
done behind closed doors. 

Brown in his concluding pages desists from his polemic and sug- 
gests his own interpretation of the Constitution. His fourteen points 
are admirably informed and reasonable. Having sapped and mined 
Beard’s structure, and, | think, blown it up, he does not omit 
building a new one, however summarily. The men who made the 
Constitution were as representative as those in previous, similar con- 
claves. More of ther owned realty than personalty, “and if their 
property was adversely affected by conditions under the . . . Con- 
federation, so also was the property of the bulk of the people in 
the country... .” The state conventions were chosen according to 
custom, with little or no outery against the method. Few in the 
population belonged to the “propertyless masses” supposed to have 
been excluded from the suffrage. All concerned realized that not 
only property, but personal rights, had to be protected by the new 
instrument in which the vast majority in America had high hopes. 
More than economics entered, important though bread and cheese 
were. The stability, strength, and promise of the government for 
future generations figured. 

It is not easy for an aroused antagonist to take a breath, relax, and 
give a calm appraisal. Professor Brown is to be thanked for furnishing 
a new set of conclusions. While he in his turn will be thrust at, my 
guess is that not much blood will be drawn. 


Rutgers University Broapus Mrrcven. 


The Beekmans of New York in Politics and Commerce, 1647-1877. 
By Philip L. White. (New York: New-York Historical Society, 
1956. Pp. xxxi, 705. Illustrations, appendix, bibliography. $10.00. ) 


During recent years our understanding of American commerce 
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during the Colonial and Revolutionary periods has been strengthened 
by penetrating studies of certain mercantile families—the Hancocks, 
the Pepperrells, and the Browns in particular. Now Mr. White has 
added another piece of work to the list. He reviews in great detail 
the careers of six generations of New York Beekmans, from William 
Beekman, who came to the New World with Peter Stuyvesant in 
1647, to James William Beekman, the wealthy and public-spirited 
citizen of 19th-century Manhattan. In the course of these two cen- 
turies the Beekmans worked hard, married well, invested wisely, 
prospered, and distinguished themselves as public servants, as mer- 
chants, and as philanthropists. Being active citizens, they were often 
in touch with significant historical developments. Gerardus Beekman, 
for example, was closely associated with the Leislerian movement; 
Henry Beekman Il was involved in the Zenger controversy; James 
William Beekman ardently supported the Compromise of 1850 to 
preserve the Union. Mr. White finds that in general the Beekmans 
tended to exert an influence in favor of religious toleration and popu- 
lar government. In colonial times they were champions of the pro- 
vincial legislature in opposition to the excessive authority of proprietor 
and crown, 

Perhaps the most interesting and significant of the careers dis- 
cussed is that of James Beekman, great-grandson of William the 
emigrant. As an importer of dry goods during the years after 1763, 
this prominent New York merchant kept extensive records which 
throw new light on the old questions of colonial commerce and British 
imperial policies. Apparently Beekman and many other New York 
merchants conducted their businesses in a manner significantly dif- 
ferent from that employed by such New England merchants as the 
Hancocks and the Browns. When importing, the New Yorker usually 
dealt directly with a variety of English merchants rather than just 
one who did his shopping for him. Also there seems to have been 
a higher degree of specialization among the New York merchants, 
possibly due to their relative geographical concentration as compared 
to the New Englanders, and their advantage in having a relatively 
sound currency augmented by the military expenditures of the 
British. Mr. White calls attention to the split that occurred in the 
New York merchant groups about 1770, and suggests a modification 
of previous interpretations. He also shows that whereas the decade 
of the 1760's brought increasing prosperity to the Browns of Provi- 
dence, the same years produced the opposite effect upon the business 
of James Beekman. By way of explanation, Mr. White suggests (p. 
549) that “the importation of dry goods from England was becoming 
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too highly competitive for substantial profit-making and that the day 
of the manufacturer's dominance was already dawning.” 

Although Mr. White’s work has been sponsored by the Beekman 
Family Association, and is based primarily upon the Beekman family 
papers in the library of the New-York Historical Society, there is in 
the book no taint of prejudice or special pleading. Instead, the work 
is marked throughout by a spirit of careful and judicious scholarship. 
Ample footnotes give evidence of extensive and intensive research, 
utilizing a multitude of primary and secondary sources. If there is 
a fault, it consists of a certain lack of cohesiveness, which is probably 
inevitable in multigeneration family histories, plus a tendency to 
include so many minute facts that the reader is sometimes buried 
under them. For the specialist the book will be a treasure house of 
information. Included is a useful glossary of LSth-century trade terms. 
Mr. White, the Beekman Family Association, and the New-York His- 
torical Society are to be commended for a valuable contribution. 


Vanderbilt University Douc tas Epwarp Leach 


Jefferson: Champion of the Free Mind. By Phillips Russell. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1956. Pp. viii, 374. Ilustra- 
tions. $6.00.) 


Dumas Malone, with his multi-volume biography, and Julian P. 
Boyd, with his fifty volumes of letters, are in the process of pre- 
empting the study of Thomas Jefferson. Yet biographies of the dis- 
tinguished Virginian continue to be produced, two or three a year. 
About all that could be said that Messrs. Malone and Boyd are not 
already saying is something excessively critical or romantic about 
Jefferson. If the biographer were overcritical, the resulting work 
would have few readers because all Americans, from communists to 
Wall Streeters, will listen only to praise of the Sage of Monticello. 
It is too much to expect of Mr. Russell, a popular biographer from 
the University of North Carolina, to question any of the Jeffersonian 
fundamentals. He is too good an American to see anything amiss in 
the man who created the American Creed of Equality and Freedom. 

Mr. Russell is not effective in making Jefferson into a romantic 
personality. He reveals no juicy scandals to enliven the career of 
America’s outstanding civic moralist. The romances of Jefferson were 
not Don Juanish and are rendered less impish by the undramatic 
manner in which Mr. Russell narrates the relations of his hero with 
the ladies. Yet in this book so much emphasis is given to private 
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relations that such matters overshadow political activities; Jefferson 
does not come to life as a political leader. One reads fully, for 
example, about Jefferson's private life in Paris without becoming 
adequately aware that the American minister to the French court is 
conducting any sort of official business. 

The most original portion of the book deals with Jefferson at home. 
jut here the narrative is tedious—the story of a rich farmer building 
a house, developing his gardens, and dissipating his resources in 
extravagant entertainments and in the uneconomic management of 
his lands. Quotations from the letters and speeches of the most famous 
American political writer prove that Jefferson was no ordinary farmer. 
jut here the reader is again enmeshed in a dull and endless array of 
Jeffersonian platitudes. Mr. Russell partly explains how Jefferson 
preached liberty and equality while he held numerous slaves, lived 
in a palace, and indulged extravagantly in imported wines. The 
author reveals that at times this so-called plain man wore extravagant 
clothes and shows, with ample evidence, that Jefferson in behavior 
and even by profession was not as democratic as subsequent genera- 
tions insist on believing. Emphasis on this point is the most effective 
part of Mr. Russell's book 


Longwood College Francis B. Srmmx«ins 


James Madison: The President, 1809-1812. By Irving Brant. (Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1956. Pp. 540. Illustrations, 
notes. $6.50 ) 


Beginning in 1809, with James Madison's inauguration as President, 
this fifth volume of Irving Brant’s biography takes Jefferson's suc- 
cessor through three eventful years to June 1512, when he led an 
unprepared, sorely divided nation to war with Great Britain. In this 
volume, Mr. Brant is primarily concerned with a continuation of his 
re-evaluation of Hlenry Adams’ presentation of Madison as a timid 
soul, especially in fighting for American interests abroad during the 
Kuropean wars. 


In re-examining this phase of Madison's public career, the author 


ably and conclusively dismisses the idea that his subject was operat- 
ing under instructions and advice from “Monticello,” and shows that 
his policies were conceived and executed by him with courage and 
deliberation. After the repudiation of the Erskine Agreement in 1809 
by the British government, Madison resorted to a bold game of diplo- 
matic chess, playing Britain and France against one another. To 
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the power which removed restrictions against American commerce, 
Madison gave assurances that he would do his utmost to bring the 
United States into an alliance against the power which did not. Be- 
lieving that British policy was a far more deep-rooted menace to 
American rights than that of France, he directed his threats chiefly 
to the British government. If the British Minister to the United States 
just prior to the beginning of war had been a more discerning indi- 
vidual than was Augustus J. Foster (who chose to accept Federalist 
propaganda that Madison was weak and incapable and based recom- 
mendations to his government on this belief), Madison's policy would 
have been far more effect've. Madison the diplomatist emerges from 
this volume a remarkably more astute and clever workman than 
traditional history has marked him. 

At the same time he was carrying on diplomatic negotiations, Madi- 
son, in the summer of 1810, was artfully arousing public opinion 
with hopes that the elections of that year would return a more vigor- 
ous Congress to Washington. This scheme to rally public opinion 
behind him resulted in the election “of members [of Congress] who 
shared his desires and in many instances went beyond him in im- 
mediate expression of them.” Mr. Brant portrays here a Madison so 
guiding the energy of this new “War Hawk” Congress that it was 
a bulwark to his own policies. He was not attempting to resist their 
war-mindedness, as shown in the customary viewpoint. Here again, 
Madison hardly seems the weak, inactive President that he has been 
considered. 

In dwelling so much on Madison's diplomacy, however, Mr. Brant 
has neglected Madison as a political leader. For instance, Madison's 
inability to form a more competent cabinet or his failure to prepare 
better the nation that he was to lead to war are points that might 
have been explored more fully. This will have to be done before 
Madison, the President, can be completely assessed. At times Mr. 
Brant portrays Madison much too favorably while depicting his adver- 
saries with undue hostility. This can be represented no better than 
by the following quotation from the last paragraph in this book: 
“President Madison to be successful in his diplomatic strategy needed 
to deal with men whose understanding matched his own. The 
absence of that quality in his opponents. . . .”. No man on the stage 
of public affairs can expect such an advantage. 


None the less, this is a remarkable study containing many examples 
of unusual detective work. It is well written and places Madison in 
a position more nearly correct than has previously been his lot. 


University of Virginia WituiaM H. Runce 
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Cherokees of the Old South: A People in Transition. By Henry Thomp- 
son Malone. (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1956. Pp. 
xiii, 238. Maps, illustrations, notes, bibliography. $4.50.) 

As the author explains in his preface and indicates by his subtitle 
his chief interest lies in the unique social transformation of the Chero- 
kees from primitive forest children in the eighteenth century to a 
civilized community in 1825. Consequently the chapters dealing with 
mission education, Sequoyah, the Cherokee Phoenix and the estab- 
lishment of representative government are full and adequate although 
it cannot be said that any new facts are presented or new interpre- 
tations advanced. 

On the other hand the author apparently regards political history 
of importance only as a web connecting the social developments. At 
any rate his narrative of tribal history, other than that concerned 
with social progress, is cursory and stereotyped, leaving undiscussed 
many broad fields of tribal history and giving a distorted picture of 
the events described. ‘This latter sin of commission reflects, if it does 
not result from, an uncritical use of source material such as the 
American State Papers and the records of the Indian Office. These 
are of course excellent sources, but the material in them is generally 
biased in favor of the Federal Government and rarely reveals the 
Indian point of view. From whatever cause, the author gives little 
inkling of the stupendous frauds practiced on the Cherokee by the 
federal authorities in the making of treaties or of the vicious intinida- 
tion and wholesale bribery which secured the land cessions. A more 
critical attitude would probably have revealed Meigs and Hawkins 
as considerably less than the beneficent agents they are represented. 
To dismiss the Creek uprising of 1813 as something drummed up by 
Tecumseh is to ignore practically all Creek history from 1796 on. 
In many respects the social and political advances of the Cherokees 
were defense mechanisms deliberately adopted in the hope that they 
would enable the tribe better to protect itself against its rapacious 
white neighbors. As a matter of history the Cherokee advance in 
civilization only served to accelerate the catastrophe it was designed 
to avert. One wonders, incidentally, how much of the painfully- 
acquired culture of the Cherokees survived their geographical tran- 
sition to the west of the Mississippi. The reviewer, always happy at 
the prospect of labor for other people, suggests that the author carry 
his researches into this field also. 

Of the illustrations in this book the two maps showing the Chero- 
kee country in the eighteenth century and again in 1825 are bound 
to be useful to the readers. 

Tallahassee, Florida Rosert S. Corrert. 
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Agricultural Developments in North Carolina 1783-1860. By Cornelius 
Oliver Cathey. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1956. Pp. 229. Bibliography. ) 


This book is Volume 38 of the James Sprunt Studies in History and 
Political Science, a collection which has added much to our knowledge 
of North Carolina history. It is concerned, as the title indicates, with 
the development of ante bellum agriculture in North Carolina. 

North Carolina suffered all of the handicaps and possessed few of 
the advantages of other agricultural states in the ante bellum period. 
Her soil was poor and did not encourage the development of the 
plantation system. In an era when water was the accepted means of 
transportation, she had no rivers which were navigable for ocean- 
going vessels. There were no harbors to encourage export trade. 
There were no urban centers to furnish a domestic market. Nor was 
there any industrial population to consume the farmers’ products. 
North Carolina’s farming was essentially subsistence farming. It was 
a poor subsistence. Poverty, ignorance and superstition were its 
companions. “By the end of the colonial period” says the author, 
“North Carolina had acquired a reputation as the most backward, 


short-sighted, unintelligent and unprogressive colony . . . in matters 


pertaining to agriculture” (p. 64). The total picture presented 
throughout this study shows that there was little change from colonial 
days to the beginning of the Civil War. 

This is not to say that there were no successful farmers in North 
Carolina. Mr. Cathey emphasizes the struggle to develop and main 
tain agricultural societies and farm journals. He stresses the work of 
such men as Henry and Thomas Burgwyn, Stephen Norfleet and the 
Slade brothers. The number of farmers alert to new methods, willing 
to experiment and to learn from books, was pitifully small. The 
“dirt farmer” of North Carolina in 1560 did not differ very much 
from the dirt farmer of colonial days. Possibly the development of 
tobacco culture, especially that of “bright tobacco” during the fifties, 
might have brought better days to North Carolina if the Civil War 
had not delayed that development until long after 1560. 

One who knows the story of agricultural development in other 
parts of the world can only exclaim after reading of it in North 
Carolina: “The more things change, the more they remain the same!” 
The problems of North Carolina farmers did not differ from those 
of Indiana or Kansas farmers in the same period. Nor did the prob- 
lems of farmers before the Civil War differ from their problems in 
the post-war period. Indeed they differed very little from the prob- 
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lerns of the farmers of the present. The cost of transportation, the 
lack of markets, low prices, land waste, plague farmers today as they 
did before 1860. They beset the farmers of the entire country, not 
those of North Carolina alone. 

The agricultural societies and the farm journals expound progres- 
sive ideas today as they did before 1560. And today, as before 1860, 
they lament that the “dirt” farmer is not receptive to new ideas and 
that agriculture remains the most backward of our industries. Perhaps 
Mr. Cathey should have left the word “Developments” out of his 
title! 

From the standpoint of presenting new approaches or new interpre- 
tations, therefore, this volume has little to offer. From the standpoint 
of pinning down agricultural problems to a particular area, not before 
examined, documenting and re-enforcing facts already known con- 
cerning other regions, it does have value. One wishes that there 
might have been an examination of government in relation to agri- 
culture and of the political influence of the farmers. Was silk the 
only crop subsidized? Did the state of North Carolina concern itself 
with farm problems as some other states did? If so, how? If not, 
why not? 


The book is well constructed. The bibliography is adequate and 


well organized. The index is complete. The footnotes, happily, are 
where footnotes ought to be, at the bottom of the page. 


Anderson, Indiana HALL FARMER 


The Life and Times of King Cotton. By David L. Cohn. (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp. viii, 256. Illustration, $5.00.) 


The author of The Life and Times of King Cotton has attempted to 
write a popular account of cotton and its development in the United 
States since the 1790's. Mr. Cohn begins by telling the story of Eli 
Whitney's trip South and his invention of a cotton gin. He then 
outlines the growing demand for cotton which was associated with 
the textile revolution going on in England. This is followed by chap- 
ters on slavery and the plantation system, cotton during the Civil War 
and its expansion westward in the late nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, and an account of the rising textile industry in the South. 
The final chapter deals with the cotton problem as it has shaped up 
during the last thirty years or so. 

This book is an example of a writer taking a few basic books in 
a field and using them as sources for a general volume designed for 
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popular consumption. In this case the author has turned to U. B. 
Phillips, L. C. Gray, V. S. Clark and a few others, and milked them 
for materials to write a general description of cotton growing and 
related matters. Occasionally Mr. Cohn pads out his account by 
quoting from a popular college textbook. In a few instances the 
author sticks too close to his sources. For example, in discussing the 
North’s attempt to get cotton during the Civil War Mr. Cohn writes: 
“Some cotton was re-imported from England, cotton was captured 
and bought in the South, and in the spring of 1863, 14,000 bales passed 
through Cairo, Illinois, bound north.” V. S. Clark, in his History of 
Manufactures, 11, p. 27, wrote: “In the spring of 1563, 14,000 bales 
of cotton passed through Cairo, Illinois, on their way to a northern 
market.” 


Such verbatim quotes were probably included unwittingly, but they 


reveal a lot about the method and procedure followed by the author 
in writing his book. Although King Cotton is interesting and well 
written, it adds very little to what is already rather general knowledge. 
It is a rehash of familiar materials. This is not to say that there is 
no need for a fresh synthesis of the place occupied by cotton in the 
history of the South and of the nation. Indeed, this is much to be 
desired. But readers deserve some fresh approach, some new idea, 
some interpretation and meaningful explanations which add to what 
already has been written on the subject. The Life and Times of 
King Cotton has not done this. It is good for a pleasant evening's 
reading, but it lacks depth. An attempt to survey the history of 
cotton-growing and cotton’s importance in our national life might 
have been done better by a professional scholar. However, so long 
as many professional historians write only for their colleagues and 
refuse to tackle syntheses of large and important historical subjects, 
we can expect others to fill the void. 

Mr. Cohn makes one important observation in regard to the cotton 
problem which applies to other problems as well. And it is an observa- 
tion which people should ponder. Referring to the possibility that 
the cotton problem will not be solved at all in the usual sense, he 
continues: “But as a nation we are somehow committed to the naive 
concept that we can solve difficult international, social, or economic 
problems by finding a sovereign remedy that will dispose of the 
problem for all time. It does not matter that this is quite impossible 
as proved by the lessons of history and personal experience.” This 
will not be very consoling to cotton farmers, but it is worth solid 
thought by all Americans. 


University of Oklahoma Gursert C. Frre 
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William Bollaert's Texas. Edited by W. Eugene Hollon and Ruth 
Lapham Butler. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1956. 
Pp. xxiii, 423. Illustrations, maps, appendixes, bibliography. 
$5.00. ) 

A Political History of the Texas Republic, 1836-1545. By Stanley 
Siegel. (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1956. Pp. xiv, 281. 
Illustrations, maps, bibliography. $5.00.) 


These two books, written some one hundred years apart, both 
describe the Texas scene during the time of the Texas Republic. 
Each is attractively designed and printed, complete with excellent 
footnotes, bibliography, illustrations, and index. Together they pre- 
sent an interesting and authentic picture of Texas life and politics in 
the years following the Texas Revolution. Both authors, by coinci- 
dence, support Sam Houston and his policy of caution as opposed to 
the “war party” of Mirabeau B. Lamar and others. 

William Bollaert's narrative, not previously published, is a delight- 
ful addition to the literature of this region. The editors have en- 
hanced its value with timely footnotes identifying the persons and 
events mentioned. Bollaert was an English soldier of fortune who 
had traveled in South America, fought in the wars of succession in 
Portugal and Spain, and had written several books. He came to 
Texas in early 1842 as agent for William Kennedy who had been 
offered a large land grant lying southwest of San Antonio. He re- 
mained in Texas until the summer of 1844 and had ample opportunity 
to observe life in the Republic. 

As he arrived in Texas about the time of Vasquez’ raid on San 
Antonio (March 1842) when the border was too unsettled to inspect 
his client's grant he visited other parts of Texas. He also took the 
opportunity to visit New Orleans where he praised the spirit of the 
city, the food, and especially the refreshments at the barroom of the 
St. Charles Hotel. He made trips to the lower Gulf coast (where 
he contracted malaria), Houston, San Antonio, Austin, and Hunts- 
ville. Bollaert met most of the public men of the Republic and soon 
discovered that Texas politics was the old endless struggle of the 
“outs versus the ins.” He eventually came to have great respect for 
“Old Sam” and his policies. 

Many of Bollaert’s descriptive passages are fascinating and at times 
humorous as he tells of political rallies, weddings, funerals, barbecues, 
hunting trips, and travels. Evidently he was a welcome companion 
for he was friendly, jovial, and had a fund of stories, ancedotes, and 
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songs for all occasions. The Texans, recognizing a master spinner 
of tales, named him “Sergeant Blowhard.” 

On the trip west in the spring of 1544 to view the Kennedy grant, 
Bollaert enlivened the narrative of his journey with descriptions of 
the mesquite country, the rivers, hunting facilities, and the numbers 
and variety of insect life which he encountered. Shortly afterward, 
due to Kennedy's surrender of his grant and Bollaert’s conviction that 
Texas would soon be annexed to the United States, the adventurer 
abandoned his intention to settle in Texas and returned to England. 
Bollaert traveled far, saw much, and was an excellent reporter. His 
narrative on Texas is one of the most interesting and most unprejudiced 
that has come down to us. 

In his study, Professor Siegel focuses attention on the politics and 
political struggles of the fledgling Republic. Though he adds little 
that is new concerning the period, his account, based on careful 
study of the manuscript and printed sources, presents a dramatic and 
interesting story. The over-all picture that he leaves is unflattering. 
His history is replete with accounts of violence, petty bickerings, a 
near-bankrupt treasury, wholesale issues of unsecured “redbacks,” 
and grandiose schemes for the conquest of Mexico at a time when 
the Republic was impotent to protect its own citizens or prevent 
recurring raids by Mexican forces into Texas. The leaders were deep 
in devious intrigues which they hoped would lead to recognition and 
loans from the European powers, a treaty of peace with Mexico, or 
annexation to the United States. A considerable portion of Siegel's 
study is devoted to the presidential elections. These descended to 
a near all-time low, even for American politics. The speeches of the 
contestants, including Houston, bristled with denunciations and per- 
sonal attacks on their opponents. The issues were personalities, and 


slander and libel passed for arguments. As was proper, this special 
study ends with the completion of annexation, to which Siegel cites 
the reaction of two representative Texans. A friend of President 
Anson Jones wrote bemoaning that Texas was “to be tacked on to 
the fag end of the United States, a little behind Arkansas, willy-nilly.” 
In contrast, Mary Maverick wrote, “Thank God, we are now annexed 


to the United States, and can hope for home and quiet.” 

Both the general reader and the specialist will find much that is 
informative, amusing, and provocative in these two studies of the 
Texas Republic. 


Stephen F. Austin State College Roserr S. MAxwe. 
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The Cokers of Carolina: A Social Biography of a Family. By George 
Lee Simpson, Jr. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1956. Pp. viii, 327. Ilustrations, bibliography. $5.00.) 


This is one of the very few histories, as distinguished from genea 
logies, of a South Carolina family. Massachusetts has her Adams’ 
and Lowells, Virginia her Randolphs and Lees, but the Rutledges, 
Pinckneys and Hugers of South Carolina have yet to be made the 
subjects of scholarly presentation. Professor Simpson has produced 
a balanced work of social significance and historical importance. In 
their loyalties the Cokers are typical of their times, in their abilities 
exceptional. 


The Cokers make no claims to a place in the colonial aristocracy 


of South Carolina. Their revolutionary forebear Thomas Coker served 
as a licutenant in the militia of the “Swamp Fox” but achieved no 
further distinction. Caleb, Jr., grandson of Lieutenant Thomas, 
despite family illiteracy, acquired social and economic acceptance by 
the planters of middle South Carolina during the ante bellum period. 
By the late 19th century the name was well known in the South for 
cotton and pulpwood manufacturing. And before the mid-point of 
the present century, “Coker” was nationally recognized in scientific 
agriculture and in scholarship. 

The book and the importance of the family begin in 1830 when 
Caleb Coker, Jr., merchant and farmer in Darlington District, South 
Carolina, somewhat outmarried himself by taking Hannah Lide to 
wife. With Hannah’s devoted aid, Caleb by 1860 was the owner of 
over one hundred slaves in addition to his mercantile business, had 
a handsome home in Society Hill, and had educated his sons in the 
best institutions of the country. Like many conservative Southerners, 
he doubted the efficacy of secession, but there was no doubt of his 
loyalty when the North chose force. Two sons were Confederate 
officers. Another was killed at Malvern Hill. 

The Reconstruction period witnessed the revival of family pros- 
perity in the successes of Captain William Coker in cotton manu 
facturing in Darlington and of Major William Coker and his son 
James in pulp making in Hartsville. The “Captain” and the “Major” 
were substantial figures in the economic life of middle South Carolina. 

The second post-war generation produced the founders of the 
world’s largest company for the manufacture of paper cones and 
tubes for the textile industry and the pioneer breeders of pedigreed 
seed, first for long staple cotton and eventually for all the major crops 
of the South. These were men of vision for whom service and success 
were happily combined. 
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The chapter on the notable twentieth century educators produced 
by the family is a collection of individual biographies with no effort 
to treat the family as a social unit. Perhaps this is inevitable, but 
it is disappointing. Professor Simpson contends that the unity is 
still there. Regardless of the unity, there is no doubt that the ability 
abides. In this era of emphasis on environment, The Cokers of Caro- 
lina chalk one up for heredity. 


Davidson College CuatmMers G. Davipson 


Bluegrass Cavalcade. Edited by Thomas D. Clark. (Lexington: Uni 
versity of Kentucky Press, 1956. Pp. xv, 376. $5.00.) 


In this anthology Professor Clark has realized his objectives: to 
capture for the mature reader “a taste of the rich regional flavor” of 
the Bluegrass and to supply the student with a sort of “introduction 
to Kentucky history.” And this flavor has so strongly invested the 
editor himself that it spread to his preface, with all the marks of an 
unconscious infusion. 

Thus of Clay he wrote that “for a hundred and fifty years he has 
been one of the best biographical entries in the paddock for the 
main stake-race of local history.” No trope could be more Kentuckian. 
I do not say “more Bluegrassian,” not so much because the term is 
awkward as because the anthology which the editor limits by title to 
Central Kentucky's pleached, rolling plain relates manners and cus- 
toms that extend in all directions from “the asparagus bed of the 
Garden of Eden.” 

My native county of Barren is in “The Knobs” section and gen- 
erally admits to being a part of the Pennyrile. But few of the writings 
in Bluegrass Cavalcade are alien to the people and the terrain that 
marches on a slant from the Green River to the Tennessee line. Per- 
haps fewer of these selections would be descriptive of manners and 
physical geography in the northern Kentucky hills, in the area 
between the great rivers of the Purchase, or in the eastern mountain 
districts. But most of the writings are of people and aspects of nature 
that are as familiar in the rest of the state as in the Bluegrass. 

I particularly have in mind James Lane Allen's study of county 
court day. In my youth this great occasion was much as he described 
it, after scheduled fist-fights and gentlemen's dueling went out of 
fashion, and the canons of horse-swapping and drinking were as 


devoutly observed. By my time the homespun justices of the peace, 
over whom my grandfather long presided, had been largely replaced 
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by the rude ermine of the county judge. But the country people, 
white and black, still came to town on county court day as a ritual, 
and I need but to close my eyes to see the Confederate veterans of 
the “Orphan Brigade” with their last commander, General Joseph C. 
Lewis, and the troop of horses and mules hitched to the rails around 
the courthouse in the square at Glasgow. 

For this reason I am grateful to Professor Clark for expanding his 
selections now and then to make the Bluegrass the symbol of all 
lowland Kentucky. Otherwise how could he have admitted Henry 
Watterson, of the Beargrass capital of Louisville, to the anthology? 
It is well he did: a portrait of Kentucky without its matchless journal- 
ist, orator and colorful personality would have been inadequate. 

The literary feast served up by Cavalcade is rich and hospitable, 
which satisfies the Bluegrass culinary tradition. The noble fare is 
provided by Allen, James Audubon, Elizabeth Madox Roberts, Henry 
Clay, Charles Dudley Warner, Anthony Trollope—and as surely by 
the “former preacher” in Nevada who delivered over the body of 
Kiley Grannan, the expatriate Bluegrass horseman and gambler, a 
funeral oration which is reminiscent of flights of rhetoric and bathos 
as high and as low as ever distinguished the legislature at Frankfort, 
or the evangelical camp meetings which, | hopefully assume, are 
still assembling at the “branches” and the “forks.” 

The lesser fare are the sweets and savories of the feast, and Blue- 
urass Cavalcade would not be what it is without them. The journals 
of the pioneers; the suitor whose “love potion” worked, but against 
his suit; the satire on the costs of unsuccessful office-seeking which 
the dead-pan loser asked the voters to repay; the technical study of 
rooster-fights (on Sunday mornings | used to watch them raptly and 
approvingly behind Riley Grinstead’s smithy in Summer Shade, Met- 
calfe County); the account of “Happy” Chandler in action, by the 
British reporter who decided His Excellency would have made an 
equal sensation “as a pastor in Wales”; Irvin S$. Cobb’s “Miss Tessie”; 
the account by three newspapermen of the shooting of Goebel, per- 
fect because of its simplicity—these are essential to Professor Clark's 
project. And the great electoral issue over whether Four-Mile Creek 
should be made navigable, ending in rural Bill Bassett’s triumph 
over sophisticated Randolph Jones on that issue that sent him to the 
legislature, must be a common incident in the back country today. 

Will the students of the university, for whom in part this anthology 
was compiled, realize that Henry Clay's speech was that of an 
isolationist and tariff protectionist who would be purged from the 


present Whig, the “Eisenhower New Republican,” party? When they 
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read of the famous trial of Beauchamp, do they know how his great 
family name was pronounced? Or do its members no longer call it 
“Beecham” just as the school-children in our state metropolis are 
taught to say “LOUIS-vul” for the city that, before it lost its historic 
flavor, was proudly known to its inhabitants as “LU-UH-vul”? 

And, before reading this anthology, did either the mature or the 
young readers know that Trollope found slavery benign in Kentucky; 
that Frankfort was once “as quictly dull a little town” as he had ever 
seen (the legislature must have been in recess); and that even a 
New England Puritan like Warner had an eye for the “rounded con- 
tours” which still identify a belle of Kentucky? 

They will know these and many more diverting, historical and 
useful things who read Professor Clark's compilation, in which his 
own sketch of Sally Ward must be numbered. 


The New York Times Arruur Krock 


Lincoln Finds a General: A Military Study of the Civil War. By Ken- 
neth P. Williams. Volume IV. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1956. Pp. xv, 616. Illustrations, maps, appendix, notes, 
bibliography. $7.50.) 


The fourth volume of Kenneth P. Williams’ tremendous venture 
in Civil War history has now appeared. Because of the inclusive 
nature of the work, it is difficult to classify exactly what kind of 
history the Indiana mathematics professor is writing. It is at the 
same time a record of the command system of the North, an analysis 
of Northern generalship, and a story of campaigns and battles; and it 
also approaches, when the author takes up Confederate operations, the 
quality of an over-all military history of the war. Perhaps the best way 
to characterize the undertaking is to say that primarily it is a history 
of Northern command at the highest levels. Whatever its nature, it 
is a painstaking, fact-laden narrative that is of fundamental im 
portance to Civil War scholars and students. Mr. Williams’ plans 
now call for him to write three more volumes before bringing the war 
to an end. When completed the project will undoubtedly rank as 
one of the most impressive achievements in Civil War historiography. 

The present volume deals with the war in the West from the 
summer of 1862 through the summer of 1863—from the battle of Iuka 
to the fall of Vicksburg. Grant is the central figure, the hero of the 


drama, but extensive treatment is accorded other generals, notably 
Buell and Rosecrans. The portraits of the last two officers are shrewdly 
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done. With convincing strokes Mr. Williams demonstrates why Buell 
failed as a leader and portends the doom Rosecrans will meet in the 
next volume at Chickamauga. Of Buell at Perryville the author writes 
bitingly: “The afternoon hours of this day were laden with a rare 
opportunity, and he missed it because he lacked the controlling 
instinct of a real field soldier.” In describing Rosecrans at Luka and 
Murfreesboro, the author reveals developing defects that would 
become fatal: an excitability that led to neglect of details, a diminu- 
tion of aggressive intent in a crisis, and a tendency to wilt under 
command responsibility. 

tut it is Grant and the Vicksburg campaign that attract Mr. Wil- 
liams’ greatest interest, and his almost unrestrained admiration. 
Among students of military history, the campaign that reduced the 
rugged fortress dominating the Mississippi River line has long been 
recognized as a classic movement, and the author does it full justice; 
from its drab beginnings in the bayous above the city, through the 
brilliant shift southward, and to the triumphant moment when Grant 


received Pemberton’s surrender, After this account of Grant's plan- 


ning, of his tactical dispositions, of his balance and courage, it would 
seem inconceivable that any historians will dare to dismiss Grant 
as a blundering butcher or a general who won battles only because 
he enjoyed superiority in men and materials. As always, Mr. Williams 
rests his story primarily upon the Official Records; probably no other 
scholar has worked them so thoroughly. From his close examination, 
he is able to demolish two venerable myths of the war. One is that 
Buell’s move on Chattanooga failed because Halleck required him 
to rebuild the Memphis and Charleston Railroad as he advanced. 
Mr. Williams demonstrates that whatever the causes of Buell’s delay, 
the railroad was not one. The other destroyed legend is that in the 
Vicksburg campaign Grant deliberately cut his communications to 
prevent Washington from countermanding his advance and forcing 
him to join Banks at Port Hudson. This tale apparently originated in 
a confused passage in the general’s own memoirs. 

As in his previous volumes, Mr. Williams takes issue with other 
writers for their opinions, generalizations, and errors, all of which 
he essays to correct in his narrative and notes. A section of the 
appendix is devoted to his vigorous controversy with the late Ben- 
jamin Thomas, which was fought out in the pages of American Heri- 
tage, over the reliability of the memoirs of the newspaper corre- 
spondent, Sylvanus Cadwallader. The specific point at issue was 
Cadwallader’s account of a sustained binge Grant went on during 
the Vicksburg siege. Mr. Williams challenged this story and other 
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episodes in the reporter's book. History professors who wish to intro- 
duce their students to the problems involved in handling historical 
evidence cannot do better than to send them to Mr. Williams’ appendix 
or to the exchange in American Heritage. It seems to this reviewer 
that neither contestant quite made his case and that the point at 
dispute has been exaggerated. While it is always important to 
verify documents, the question of Grant's drinking is subordinate to 
his generalship. Even if he sometimes did imbibe too much—and 


, . . . . 
this has not been proved—there is not a shred of evidence to indicate 


that his habits affected his decisions or his actions in the great cam 
paign that turned the tide of the war in the West. Beside that 


achievement, the binge controversy fades into insignificance. 


Louisiana State University T. Harry Wui.iAMs 


Gray Ghosts and Rebel Raiders. By Virgil Carrington Jones. (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1956. Pp. xiv, 341. $4.50.) 


Virgil Carrington Jones has written a history of the famed Con- 
federate guerrilla troops, the Virginia Partisans, who were active 
throughout the Civil War in the portion of Virginia occupied by the 
Federal army. The author comes to the provocative conclusion that 
these elusive warriors with their centaur-like horsemanship, impu- 
dent courage, and slashing hit-and-run tactics made a contribution 
to the Southern military effort far out of proportion to their meager 
numerical strength. So great was their effectiveness, states the writer, 
that they delayed for months the final overwhelming of Lee's stricken 
army and thus sustained the Confederacy well beyond its expected 
scason. 

The story of the Partisans is unfolded against the thunderous back- 
ground of the great campaigns for the capture and defense of 
Richmond. From a humble and spontaneous beginning early in the 
war, these swift-striking mounted auxiliaries, inspired by the gal- 
lantry of Turner Ashby and led by such bold and ingenious captains 
as Elijah V. White, Harry Gilmor, John Hanson MeNeill, and the 
incomparable John Singleton Mosby, ultimately became an official 
and significant branch of the Confederate armed forces and were so 
recognized by Federal authorities. Nothing was safe from their at- 
tacks. Railroads were destroyed, messengers seized or killed, supply 
trains taken, and even Yankee major generals captured in their beds. 
Relentlessly the Northern cavalry tracked this dangerous foe. Federal 
General Philip Sheridan and his subordinates in the Shenandoah 
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Valley fought the guerrillas with heroic repressive measures, some- 
times burning the homes of civilians and executing captured Partisans 
without trial, but nothing less than the collapse of the Confederacy 
finally brought them to bay. 

Some students of the Civil War may differ with Mr. Jones as to 
how long, if at all, these fierce rebel horsemen postponed the coming 
of the Great Surrender, but to this reviewer the author appears to 
have made his point. That these unorthodox tactics were successful 
should come as no surprise. For notwithstanding Mr. Bruce Catton’s 
statement in the Foreword of the book to the effect that the Virginia 
Partisans, generations ahead of their time, had stumbled upon a 
secret of ultra-modern warfare, this form of resistance had been 
employed with telling effect long before Mosby and his intrepid 
band scourged the Yankee columns in Virginia. Napoleon in sub- 
stantial measure owed his defeats in Spain and Russia to determined 
guerrilla action, from which Count Leo Tolstoy concluded in War 
and Peace that history testifies to the unfailing success of these 
methods of combat. Still fresh in the memory of today’s readers are 
the exploits during World War If of the French maquis, the Yugo- 
slav partisans, and other irregulars. 

The author has performed diligent research among a myriad of 
scattered sources and his findings are delivered with verve and 
enthusiasm. This effect is partially offset by a tendency to discuss 
a great many interesting but irrelevant episodes of the Civil War, 
which mars the structural integrity of the study and sometimes 
obscures its central theme. One may legitimately inquire, for example, 
as to the relationship between partisan warfare in Virginia and the 
fact that a Negro named John Jones once during the war climbed 
to the top of a flour barrel in New York City and gave a harangue 
in favor of Jeff Davis and the South. A lively style combines with a 
stirring theme to give this book color and appeal, but these advantages 
are somewhat lost when the author resorts to slang, such as “Lincoln 
quickly gave McClellan the ax . . . ,” or when a striving for rhetorical 
impact produces the statement, “. .. the sobbing skies began to 
exhaust their supply of tears.” 

A reading of this volume leads to a clearer understanding of the 
problems confronting the Federal commanders in their tortured 
advance upon the Southern capital. The merit of the study is that 
it places due emphasis on an important but relatively neglected 
aspect of Civil War history. 


Tulane University Cuar.es P. RoLANnp 
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Reminiscences of Big I. By William Nathaniel Wood. Edited by 
Bell Irvin Wiley. (Jackson, Tenn.: McCowat-Mercer Press, 1956. 
Pp. xxviii, 138. Illustrations, appendixes. $3.95.) 


This personal narrative of a third lieutenant of the Confederate 
armies is a noteworthy contribution to the growing mass of Civil War 
publications. Although suffering from the usual defects of a remin- 
iscent account, the volume presents the vivid and exceptionally well- 
told experiences of a man who acutely observed and reacted to his 
military environment. The generals and the privates of the Confed- 
erate field forces left their experiences of the war in quantity, but 
there is a dearth of impressions by the intermediate grades and ranks. 
In addition to partly closing this gap, these intimate and unvarnished 
views contain unique glimpses of a number of important Confederate 
military leaders and most major battles of the war in the East. A 
reading of the narrative produces an appetite for the detail the author 
undoubtedly knew but did not record. 

Wood enlisted in July 1861 in the unit organized in the town 
where he worked, the Charlottesville, Virginia, Monticello Cuard, 
Company A, 19th Virginia Regiment. Commencing as a private, he 
was elected by his comrades less than a year later to the lowest 
commissioned rank. Despite this, he was at times in command of his 
company due to combat and health vicissitudes on the part of superior 
officers. This was the case at Gettysburg, when with General George 
E. Pickett’s division he arrived the third day in time to lead his unit 
in the desperate and climactic charge up Cemetery Ridge. But the 
unconventional was occasionally Wood's choice. When his regimental 
commander, Colonel J. B. Strange, ordered his arrest for a relatively 
minor offense, Wood refused to resume his duties and requested a 
court of inquiry. While this action was pending, the offended lieu 
tenant, not wishing to miss a fight, participated with his company in 
the battle of Boonsboro, Maryland, “on something of an independent 
style” (p. 37). 

Editor Wiley’s introduction is thorough and indispensable to an 
adequate understanding of the narrative. He has appended, among 
other materials, the extant fragments of the original manuscript “to 
provide a sample of Wood's account as it first came from his pen and 
to present some good stories omitted from the published version” 
(p. 105). Wood originally wrote for serial publication in the Char- 
lottesville Progress, where the memoirs appeared in revised form in 
1895. Then in 1909, just after his death, the same account was printed 
locally in a book of 200 copies, circulated among friends and relatives, 
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but never offered for sale. So rare is the book that not even the 
present editor heard of or uncovered it in his extensive research for 
The Life of Johnny Reb. It remained for a Richmond book dealer 
to call attention to this leading Confederate combat narrative, a recent 
selection of the Civil War Book Club. 
Oklahoma Agricultural LeRoy H. Fiscren 
and Mechanical College 


Journals of the South Carolina Executive Councils of 1861 and 1862. 
Edited by Charles E. Cauthen. (Columbia: South Carolina Ar- 
chives Department, 1956. Pp. xv, 336. $8.00.) 


This volume contains the minute books of the South Carolina 
executive councils of 1861 and 1862, together with addenda of sup- 
plementary letters, resolutions, and proclamations. Under its political 
theory the secession convention withdrew the powers delegated to 
the Federal government by the sovereign state of South Carolina, 
and the authority of the governor was enlarged and made similar to 
that of the President of the United States. The first executive council 
was a cabinet to advise and aid the executive, but did not limit his 
action. The second council, also created by the constituent secession 
convention, possessed nearly unlimited powers and curtailed execu- 
tive authority. The journals are the minutes of the almost daily 
meetings of the two executive councils. 

The first council included the governor, lieutenant governor, and 
secretaries of state, war, treasury, and interior. In addition to his 
direction of the post office, the lieutenant governor acted as president 
of the council in the absence of the governor. All important con- 


cerns were first presented to the executive and the opinion of any 
member or of the whole council was advisory rather than binding 
on the governor. Under these rules the frequent meetings from 
January 3 to March 23, 1861, were harmonious ones. 

The council considered a variety of problems. It received progress 
reports of secession in other Southern states from ardent secessionists 


and from commissioners representing South Carolina. It secured 
guns, powder, boats, and men for offense and defense. Arrangements 
were approved to allow Major Anderson at Fort Sumter to secure 
food and mail service for his force. The fort provides the story for 
the most interesting activity of the council. Isaac W. Hayne, the 
state commissioner to Washington, failed to gain either the surrender 
of Fort Sumter or the promise from President Buchanan not to rein- 
force it. On January 15 ten senators of five seceded states urged the 
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council not to attack the fort. Although unable to persuade Jefferson 
Davis to visit Charleston, the council agreed to delay any offensive 
until the election of the executives of the Confederate States. The 
popular clamor, however, was for action. William P. Miles telegraphed 
from Montgomery that “Toombs and all the hottest Southern men 
advise against the immediate attack upon Sumter,” and John Tyler 
reported that arrangements could be made with Buchanan for a truce. 
To prevent action by South Carolina, the Confederate government 
resolved to take “under its charge the questions and difficulties now 
existing between the several States of the Confederacy and the Gov 
ernment of the United States relating to the occupation of forts, 
arsenals, navy yards, and other public establishments. . . .” Other 
delaying tactics included the appointment by Davis of an engineer 
to survey the defenses of Charleston and the selection of Beauregard 
to command the troops. 

The activities of the second council were neither as interesting nor 
as harmonious as those of the first. By the fall of 1861 coastal areas 
of South Carolina had been captured by Federal forces and the third 
session of the secession convention created a council of the governor, 
lieutenant governor, and three other members elected by the con 
vention. This council was empowered with control of military affairs, 


arrest of the disloyal, impressment of private property, expenditure 


of public funds, and declaration of martial law. In the absence of 
the governor, the lieutenant governor and two other members could 
exercise the full power of the council. Governor Pickens reacted to 
this limiting of his authority by absenting himself from many meetings 
and by his efforts to get the council abolished 

In volume the minutes of the second council are almost three times 
that of the first. The minutes detail a varicty of routine actions re 
lating to munitions, supplies, finances, manufactures, exemptions, re 
pair of railroads, export of cotton, impressment of slaves, declarations 
of martial law, the regulation of production and sale of whiskey, and 
other matters. The council usually submitted to Confederate policies 
rather widening the conflict between state and central government 
On December 19, 1862, the South Carolina legislature abolished the 
council and declared all of its work, except contracts, invalid 

Publication of these minutes is an important addition to Civil War 
sources. Although small parts of both minute books were destroyed 
or are illegible, the reproduction of material from newspapers fills 
most of the gaps The introduction outlines the procedures of the 


editor. He has produced a clear and useful volume. 


University of Florida Kempent W. Patrick 
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Fiction Fights The Civil War: An Unfinished Chapter in the Literary 
History of the American People. By Robert A. Lively. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1957. Pp. viii, 230. 
$5.00. ) 


The author of this book has read Civil War “novels by the gross,” 
512 in his exact count. The purpose of his investigation has been to 
test the validity of the novelists as historians, or better, to estimate 
what the historian can learn about the Civil War from the fictional 
accounts available to him in great abundance and great variety. 
Since it would not be possible in a book such as this to trace even 
the major aspects of the war in only a sampling of the novels, Mr. 
Lively has chosen one question, why the war was fought, and has 
studied it in what he calls a cross-section of the books. He depends 
upon his findings in this limited area to support the conclusions he 
advances as to the uses of fictional history. 

Mr. Lively acknowledges the “collision of quantity with quality” 
in the survey he has conducted. He singles out fifteen novels as 
the best, another thirty as representative; but the others on his list 
are simply units for which a common denominator is sought. Actually 
he respects the novels as documents, and he pauses at one point to 
remark that the historical novel has had little encouragement from 
critics and literary historians and adds, “For its guardians and true 
believers, the form has had only authors and readers.” 

One of the conclusions drawn from this study is that, contrary to 
the assertion often made, Civil War fiction has not been predominantly 
Confederate in its sympathy. Another is that Southern life in the 
war era has been delineated fully in the novels, but Northern life 
only slightly; another is that the novelists have clarified the white 
mans ideas about the Negroes in slavery but have done next to 
nothing to reveal the actual mind and feelings of the slaves. An 
over-riding conclusion is that “the past recaptured by the artist 
dreaming” is an essential part of the historical past. 

There is little room, I believe, to question these and Mr. Lively’s 
other main conclusions. Yet it may be that the large number of books 
included and the method followed in this study have required so 
much leveling off, so much striking of averages, as to obscure sig 
nificant variants. In the presentation here there is little space to date 
the novels considered, or to locate the authors very exactly in time 
and place, or to note the degree of literal realism intended in any 
particular book. This is to suggest, | think, that along with the 
analysis of mass reading in the historical novel there is need also 
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for close study of carefully selected samples, which may be sup- 
posed to reflect insights especially valuable to the historian of such 
a complex problem as why the Civil War was fought. In making the 
case for his own approach, it should be added, Mr. Lively does not 
deny the worth of the other. 


Duke University Aruin TURNER 


Old Bullion Benton: Senator from the New West. By William Nisbet 
Chambers. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1956. Pp. xv, 
517. Illustration, bibliography. $6.00.) 


Professor Chambers has brought to life a great American whose 
principles were derived from the great days of the Old South. Thomas 
Hart Benton was neither Northern, Southern, nor Western. He fought 
the narrow interests of Webster and Calhoun and looked on the West 
through the eyes of Thomas Jefferson. Along with other humans he 
was not born with the principles that made him great. 

In his day Benton ranked with Webster, Clay, and Calhoun; yet 
his name is largely forgotten. Could this neglect be rooted in the 
greater vogue for sectional heroes, especially for those involved in 
disputes just prior to the Civil War? Professor Chambers believes 
the acceptance of Andrew Jackson as the symbol of popular democ 
racy to be a factor. Yet Benton was not forgotten in Missouri. His 
statue by Harriet Hosmer, the first erected west of the Mississippi, 
has stood in St. Louis since 1868 and another has been in the Hall of 
Fame of the national Capitol for many years. Nevertheless, this is 
the first biography worthy of Benton. Because a fire destroyed many 
of Benton's private papers in 1855—a loss which no doubt deterred 
less energetic scholars from fulfilling a duty to society—Professor 
Chambers has searched through numerous scattered collections of 
papers. 

Benton came from a family of position, property, and education 
The death of his father when Benton was nine, however, left the 
family land-poor. At the age of seventeen in 1799 Benton was expelled 
from the University of North Carolina for stealing money from a 
fellow student. Despite this humiliation he became a great national 


figure. Yet, in that unforgiving spirit, so characteristic of professing 


Christians, Benton's political enemies harassed him at intervals for 
the remainder of his life. He belonged to the school of Andrew 
Jackson and Sam Houston in his ability to surmount past indiscretions 
and in his devotion to the Union. 
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Moving to Tennessee with his family in 1801, Benton farmed, 
practiced law, strove for a military career, and became involved in 
a fracas with Andrew Jackson and his “puppies.” In 1815 he moved 
to St. Louis in search of a clean slate. As a lawyer and newspaper 
editor he specialized in land claims and studied the West. Within 
five years his success sent him to the United States Senate to repre- 
sent Missouri for thirty years. He rode to Washington amid crashing 
banks and listened to further debates on the Missouri question before 
being admitted to the Senate. For three years he straddled issues 
and repaid political debts, but in 1524 he took up the interests of 
the plain people in the democratic spirit of Jefferson. 

Henceforth Benton, allied with Andrew Jackson, fought the Bank 
of the United States, championed the hard-money policy, advocated 
westward expansion and cheap lands for small farmers, fought for an 
independent treasury, and launched attacks on John C. Calhoun 
and nullification. A nationalist, though a Southern slaveholder, Benton 
allied himself with such radical Democrats as Van Buren, refused 
to sign the Southern Address of 1849 (as did Sam Houston), and 
became increasingly antislavery in his sentiments. Professor Cham- 
bers’ analysis of Benton’s work in this area reveals Old Bullion as 
a relentless fighter, sometimes pompous, sometimes vain, but always 
a guardian of the Union. 

Benton's stand against slavery and its expansion removed him from 
the Senate. Still undaunted at the age of sixty-nine, he campaigned 
successfully for a seat in the House of Representatives. Firm in his 
principles, seventy-four years of age, and beset with personal tragedy, 


Old Bullion Benton in 1856 campaigned for the governorship of 


Missouri, traveling some 1200 miles and making twenty-five speeches, 
but the slavery faction won. The whole policy of his life, he declared, 
had been to keep slavery agitation out of politics. Acting on that 
principle, he opposed the presidential campaign of his son-in-law, 
Frémont, whom he considered a sectional candidate. 

Professor Chambers has surely placed Benton in his proper niche. 
This reviewer is grateful and hesitates to cavil at the occasional use 
of such journalese as “Benton trumpeted” (p. 401) and “the Missourian 
cracked” (p. 296). It is sad for a transplanted Tar Heel to note that 
this splendid and moving biography failed to convince the blurb 
writer that Benton was born in North Carolina. 


East Texas State Teachers College Nannie M. Trey 
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David S. Terry of California: Dueling Judge. By A. Russell Buchanan. 
(San Marino, Calif.; Huntington Library, 1956. Pp. x, 238. $5.00.) 


In September 1859 Stephen A. Douglas was informed by one of 
his California supporters, “Our election is over, and a very exciting 
one it has been. The Broderick fusion ticket is defeated, and B & 
Judge Terry are now out on a hostile mission.” The “hostile mission” 
was a duel, growing out of the hard-fought election, which brought 
martyrdom to David C. Broderick, California’s junior senator, and a 
flash of nationwide prominence to David S. Terry, then a member of 
the California Supreme Court. Senator Broderick was eulogized as 
a fighter in the cause of freedom; Judge Terry, an extreme pro-slavery 
Southerner, was condemned as a murderer and as the agent of a 
Southern plot. Except for this incident, Terry has remained virtually 
unknown. 

In this first scholarly biography of Terry, Professor Buchanan not 
only fills a void in Far Western history but also brings to light the 
career of a truly fabulous frontier character. Terry, Kentucky-born, 
was raised in Texas, where he acquired a lifelong attachment to the 
bowie knife. The California gold rush lured him to the West and 
launched him on a career as a lawyer which soon brought him elec- 


tion to the California Supreme Court. A hot-headed individual, Terry 


was given to rash, impulsive actions, quick to defend his honor and 
his beliefs with more than words. As a judge, he became involved 
almost immediately with San Francisco's Second Vigilance Committee 
A leader of the so-called “law and order” group, he stabbed a vigilante 
in a street scuffle, was taken prisoner, brought to trial and finally 
acquitted by the Committee when it was apparent his victim would 
recover. Following his duel with Broderick three years later, he 
became a mining claims lawyer in the silver mining area of western 
Nevada. During the secession crisis, his outspoken Southern sympa 
thies once again made him the center of discussion. Rumors that 
Terry had been commissioned by Jefferson Davis to lead a secession 
movement in the Far West were stilled when he escaped to the East 
to accept a commission in the Confederate Army. When the fighting 
was over, Terry tried his hand at cotton planting in Mexico, but the 
pull of his native land proved too great to resist. Back in the United 
States in 1868, he followed another mining rush to White Pine County, 
Nevada, before settling down to a law practice in Stockton, California. 
Sobered by his Civil War experiences, Terry earned the respect of 
his fellow-citizens, being elected to California's second constitutional 
convention where he played an active role in drafting the 1878 con- 
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stitution. In his last years his career was again wrapped in contro- 
versy. In 1886 he married the plaintiff in a celebrated divorce suit 
and three years later, thirty years after he had shot Broderick, was 
shot to death in a fracas with Supreme Court Justice Stephen J. Field. 

Professor Buchanan has made a major contribution in piecing to- 
gether this fascinating story from the meager records that exist. 
Although, regrettably, no bibliography is included, it is apparent that, 
except for a body of Terry Papers in the Huntington Library, the 
sources were widely scattered and often ephemeral. Because of this, 
the narrative seems at times quite episodic and lacking in smooth- 
ness. Judge Terry never seems to come alive, a fact which may be 
attributed as much to the nature of the author's sources as to his 
use of them 

Buchanan has also contributed to a more balanced view of some 
of the significant events of the 1850's in the Far West. His discussion 
of the San Francisco vigilantes from the point of view of the “law 
and order” side is a valuable corrective to many of the traditional 
accounts of this episode. The famous duel, usually treated from 
Broderick’s side, has been placed in its proper perspective, and, to 
this reviewer, the author has dispelled all doubts that it was anything 
more than a personal dispute. Terry's role during the secession 
cis brings into sharper focus the divided loyalties of the Pacific 


Coast. Terry was not the clandestine leader of a secession plot as 


some alarmists thought; when he translated his sympathies into 
action, it was by affiliating himself with the armed forces of the 
Confederacy. 

Terry's life, in the words of the author, “constitutes a significant, 
spectacular, and tragic chapter in California history.” In a sense, the 
story of David S. Terry has a broader significance: the story of the 
maturation of this Far Western frontier, from the hectic, brawling 
days of the 1850's, through the crisis of disunion and civil war, to 
the relatively placid, though at times still turbulent, post-war years. 


University of Kansas Rosert W. JOuANNSEN 


So Fell the Angels. By Thomas Graham Belden and Marva Robins 
Belden, (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1956. Pp. 401. 
Illustrations, notes. $5.00.) 


This is a biographical study of Salmon P. Chase, his brilliant 
daughter Kate, and her husband, William Sprague, all prominent 
personalities of the Civil War and Reconstruction periods, with 
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special emphasis on their ambitions and personal problems. Although 
much of this story has already been told by Warden, Schuckers, Hart, 
Phelps, and Ross, new material has been uncovered as a result of 
a vast amount of research by the Beldens. Furthermore, the authors 
have made a splendid psychological study of these fallen angels and 
have shed new light on the little-known “Texas Adventure.” 
Psychologically, Chase's thirst for greatness may, in part, be ex- 
plained by his father’s lack of success in any venture. Throughout 
life Salmon was torn between the desires to excel and to be righteous, 
but he was willing to compromise when it seemed expedient. Kate 
had a father-fixation. Inheriting his “eccentric ambition,” she was 
determined to make Chase president and to be indispensable to 
him. On the other hand, her husband, dominated by his mother, 
fought a “long battle against insignificance” (p. 52) and struggled to 
gain respectability. Sprague furnished the money to promote Chase's 
nominations; however, he received little in return. In the end, no 


one of them realized his goal: Chase never became president; Kate 


did not become the First Lady of the land; and Sprague failed to 
win respect. 

A significant contribution of this study is a revelation of the extent 
to which Sprague, Harris Hoyt and others were involved in the 
“Texas Adventure.” Sprague used Chase's high office to further his 
treasonous trading of weapons to the Confederacy for Texas cotton. 
The latter was essential to his Rhode Island textile mills and had 
to be brought through the Union blockade. As a leader in this 
illegal operation, he narrowly escaped prosecution twice: possibly 
by Stanton’s removal of incriminating evidence from the War De- 
partment files in 1564 (p. 160); and by Senate investigators in 1870 
who claimed that there was no documentary evidence “implicating 
Senator Sprague” (p. 257). 

At times the authors have over-emphasized the sensational and 
melodramatic aspects of their story and have occasionally drawn 
conclusions which may be open to question. It is doubtful that Chase 
was motivated entirely by selfish desires. As Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, he expended tremendous energy to aid nis country; as Chief 
Justice during the impeachment trial of Johnson, he courageously 
thwarted the will of the Radicals; prior to 1860 he was a fearless 
advocate of unpopular causes and a champion of fugitive slaves. 
There is some question as to Kate's influence over Conkling and her 
opinion that Tilden destroyed Chase’s chances for the Democratic 
nomination in 1568. Were the biographies of Stanton, Johnson, Sey- 
mour, Hayes and Tilden consulted? Randall's Lincol! the President, 
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Zornow’s Lincoln and the Party Divided, and Carman and Luthin’s 
Lincoln and the Patronage merited citation. 

In a short review it is impossible to do justice to so excellent a 
study. These differences of opinion are only a matter of degree. The 
Beldens have made a substantial contribution to American biographical 
literature with a book which is scholarly and yet as readable as fiction. 


Oklahoma Central State College Frep J. Graves 


William Tecumseh Sherman and the Settlement of the West. By 
Robert CG. Athearn. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1956. Pp. xix, 371. Maps, illustrations, notes, bibliography. $5.00. ) 


General William Tecumseh Sherman remained in the military 
service of his country for eighteen years after the close of the Civil 
War. This was an important phase in the life of the General even 
though his biographers have devoted little space to these years. 
His part in the building of the West has been almost completely 
overlooked by the historian. To correct this omission Professor Athearn 
of the University of Colorado has written the present volume. 

From June 1865 to March 1569 Sherman served as commander of 
the Military Division of the Missouri, a sprawling area covering most 
of the Great Plains and Rocky Mountain regions. His job was to 
establish new forts and maintain old ones; to keep open the stage 
and freight lines; to protect the railroads then under construction; 
and to police the hostile Indians. These proved most difficult tasks. 
The natural barriers of distance, climate and terrain, as well as savage 
Indians, made it impossible for the department's ridiculously small 
army to shepherd adequately the westward movement. In spite of 
the difficulties of his job, it was with much reluctance that Sherman 
accepted from President Grant the position of General of the Army. 
His interest in the West, though, never waned, and as retirement 
age approached (1884), he looked back with satisfaction upon the 
fact that he had had a part in the settlement of the West. 

Sherman's postwar assignments were, according to the author, “the 
climax of his career. The brief years of fighting that preceded it 
merely brought into full bloom the latent talents of the man and 
rocketed him to an eminence from which he could implement a 
lifelong desire to build, not destroy.” 

It remains the opinion of this reviewer that Sherman reached the 
high tide of his career during the Civil War. These years saw him 
evolve an entirely new philosophy of warfare and apply it to the 
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South. To have seen and grasped the importance of total war has 
given Sherman his high place in history. Even though the General 
loved the West and appreciated its potential importance, he, as an 
army commander, never had sufficient authority or adequate man- 
power to make contributions that would overshadow his Civil War 
record. 

In disagreeing with the author over the relative importance of two 
postwar decades, no severe criticism of the book is intended. The 
story of Sherman and the West needed to be told and Professor 
Athearn has done a most creditable job in filling this need. His 
readable and scholarly volume should be of interest to both the 
student of the frontier and those persons interested in the life of 
a leading military figure. 


Virginia Military Institute Joun G. Barnerr 


Higher Education of Southern Baptists: An Institutional History, 1826- 
1954. By Charles D. Johnson. (Waco: The Baylor University 
Press, 1955. Pp. xviii, 456. Hlustrations, appendix, bibliography. 


$5.00.) 


Professor Charles D. Johnson, chairman of the Education Commis- 
sion of the Southern Baptist Convention from 1931 to 1952, has written 
about a subject he knows well. During the quarter of a century since 
1928, which knew over-expansion, depression, war, and increasing 
competition between church-related and tax-supported institutions, 
the Education Commission worked (1) to raise academic standards 
for institutions, instructors, and students; (2) to enlarge endowments 
and to raise salaries; and (3) to improve physical plants, laboratories, 
and libraries. 

The denomination’s congregational organization complicated the 
initiation and support of institutions of higher learning prior to the 
advent of state-wide conventions about 1525. Before 1861 the acad- 
emies and colleges mushroomed and followed the western march of 
settlement from Furman (1825) in South Carolina to Baylor (1845) 
in Texas. Interrupted by war and reconstruction, the period 1860 to 
1900 witnessed the advent of only eight colleges, including Stetson 
(1889) and Hardin-Simmons (1891) on the Florida and Texas fron- 
tiers. Like the state universities, the Baptist colleges expanded plants 
and faculties to meet the post World War II student boom, even 
starting new four-year colleges in Nashville, Tennessee, Corpus Christi, 
Texas, and Phoenix, Arizona. Considering the number of bank and 
business failures during the various cycles of depression, the church- 
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related colleges have been remarkably hardy, although some con- 
solidations and closings were inevitable. 

The tone of the survey is optimistic, reflecting current prosperity 
and almost peak enrollments except for the women’s colleges. Since 
publication Texas Baptists have decided to start new junior colleges 
in the larger cities. Parts | and VII of this book deal with historical 
matters such as “Roots of Christian Education,” “The Standardization 
Movement,” and an excellent over-all “Retrospect and Prospect.” Parts 
Il through VI, some 350 pages, summarize concisely the high points 
of the history of each “pioneering” institution. Only thirty-five pages 
are given to colleges started between 1865 and 1900, while the story 
of colleges founded since 1900 bulks considerably larger. 

The work is factual and avoids such discussions as the merits and 
demerits of co-education but does give reasons for the trend away 
from separate colleges for women. The author knows firsthand the 
tenacity with which communities have fought to keep their institutions 
of learning while the larger cities promised land, buildings, endow- 
ments, and enrollments. Baptist state conventions had been reluctant 
to adequately support their worthy schools until the Great Depression 
taught the necessity for donations from all churches through the 
state convention's sponsored educational program, which receives 
guidance from the Educational Commission. The important work of 
the Commission has been recorded too modestly by the former 
chairman. 

The record is impressive. The five seminaries alone in 1954 enrolled 
over 5,000 students in schools of theology, church music, and religious 
education, which explains in part why the denomination has the 
trained personnel to expand the number of congregations and the 
services of the church beyond the dream of a Walter Rauschenbusch. 
Efforts are being made to avoid duplication in specialties. The Uni- 
versity of Corpus Christi is working on a degree in petroleum en- 
gineering; Baylor cooperates with three Texas graduate schools and 
Duke University in forestry, while Howard continues to pioneer in 
pharmacy training. It would have been interesting to know the 


views of the men on the Education Commission toward the tendency 
of some of the colleges to plan work leading to Ph.D. degrees when 
available funds can serve so many more students at the undergraduate 
levels. The book is especially helpful for student counsellors, for social 
historians, and college presidents who seek to avoid duplicating 
mistakes of the past. 


The University of Texas Rosert C. Corner 
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University of South Carolina. Volume Il, College to University. By 
Daniel Walker Hollis. (Columbia: University of South Carolina 
Press, 1956. Pp. xii, 431. Illustrations, notes, bibliography. $5.00. ) 

In the first volume of his sesquicentennial history, Professor Hollis 
made it clear that the University of South Carolina was perhaps 
the most fortunate and distinguished state university of the ante 
bellum South. Now in his second volume he demonstrates that 
in the half century following the Civil War the university suffered 
greater trials and frustrations than any of its sister institutions, attain- 
ing security and prestige only in the twentieth century. It was the 
only Southern university where Republican control led to racial 
integration during Reconstruction days—producing many useful and 
respected Negro citizens but destroying its prestige in the state as 
a whole. It was the only Southern university that had to be established 
as a university three separate times before it could retain that status. 
Although twice closed and constantly demoralized by changes in 
administrators, it survived the attacks of Sherman, the Radical legis- 
lature, Tillman and Blease to achieve its present position in Southern 
education. 

The story of the University of South Carolina in the past ninety 
years is a dramatic one, and Professor Hollis has done justice to the 
drama. He has pointed up the political conflicts that existed between 
the state and the university and also the dissension within the uni- 
versity as to the type of school it should be. The reader follows 
with increasing interest from crisis to crisis, until the suspense is 
largely resolved in the relative harmony that developed in the 1920's. 

The South Carolina College, closed in 1862 when its last remaining 
students marched off in the Confederate Army, was reopened in 
1866, its buildings having been saved in the destruction of Columbia 
by its high brick wall and the presence of a Union guard. For the 
next forty years it was occupied with making a series of false and 
frequently contradictory starts, vacillating between a liberal arts pro- 
gram and a university curriculum. The school was re-established 
first with a university curriculum, which in the post-bellum period 
meant chiefly a latitude in electives and the addition of some pro- 
fessional training. This first South Carolina University died in 1877 
when the Republican state government that had taken over its control 
lost the military support necessary to remain in power. The Radical 
University, as it was called, had been given Negro trustees and a 
Negro professor (the very capable first Negro graduate of Harvard), 
and was required to admit Negro students, who by the year of 
closing made up more than half of the student body. 
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After coming to life in 1880 as the South Carolina College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanics, it was recreated the liberal-arts South Carolina 
College two years later, and under the leadership of President John 
McLauren McBryde it developed by 1887 into the second University 
of South Carolina, with an elaborate organization of six schools and 
colleges. Ben Tillman killed this very promising second university 
while campaigning for the new Clemson. The trouble with the uni- 
versity students, he declared to the laughing farmers, was that “they 
don't sweat none the four years.” As governor he stripped the school 
of most of its divisions and legislative appropriation. 

The third South Carolina College endured the financial depression 
of the 1890's through the retrenchments of Presidents James Woodrow 
and Frank G. Woodward, and emerged as the third university under 
the new charter of 1906. The enemy of this university was Governor 
Coleman Blease, who attacked all the state institutions of higher 
learning but especially that at Columbia. Far less effective than Till- 
man, he succeeded in reducing the university's appropriation and 
compelling the resignation of able President Samuel Chiles Mitchell, 
but he could not prevent the student enrollment from growing. By 
the 1920's, in the business-like administration of President William 
D. Melton, the university was secure. The basic understanding that 
has existed between the state and the institution since that time, 


like the increasing prosperity of the state, has undergirded its progress. 

In telling the story of the university, Professor Hollis has, as in his 
first volume, related the history of the state also. His background and 
training as a historian have given him a valuable perspective on his 


complicated materials, and although his story is dramatic he has 
told it objectively and judiciously. There is no chauvinism in his 
assessment of the conservatism of his state, sometimes expressed in 
the social snobbery of its post-bellum students, and sometimes in 
the faculty's unwillingness to broaden the classical curriculum. But 
there is genuine appreciation for the true value of tradition and a 
sense of its continuity in the century and a half of the university's 
existence. This is a competent history, one of the best histories of 
a state university yet to appear. 


Huntingdon College Ruopa CoLeEMAN ELLISON 


Wilson: The New Freedom. By Arthur S. Link. (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1956. Pp. ix, 504. Illustrations, bibliography. 
$7.50.) 


Scholars have been eagerly awaiting this second volume of Arthur 
S. Link’s biography of Woodrow Wilson, and it will not disappoint 
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them. Like its predecessor, this book is comprehensive and full of 
shrewd insights forcefully presented. Picking up the story after the 
1912 election, Link describes the development of Wilson's Cabinet 
and his last months as governor of New Jersey. Then he deals compre- 
hensively with Wilson's philosophy and his method of managing the 
presidential office, with his attitude toward his Cabinet and his other 
advisers, and with his methods of handling Congress and the press. 
There follow full accounts of the tariff and Federal Reserve reforms, 
of the development of antitrust legislation, and of the difficulties 
which developed in South and Central America in 1913-14. Finally, 
the book contains an account of the limitations of the New Freedom, 
both those imposed by outside circumstances and those imposed by 
the President himself. 

Every chapter contains new and interesting material. There are 
fascinating insights into Wilson's relations with the New Jersey 
conservative politicians (pp. 50-53), into his attitude toward the mili- 
tary—according to Link Wilson preferred that soldiers “should speak 
only when they were spoken to” (p. 77)—into Wilson's views on the 
civil service (pp. 174-75), and into his battle with the notorious tariff 
lobby (pp. 176-96). Link draws a nice distinction between Wilson's 
South American policy (be a good neighbor) and his Central American 
policy (protect the Canal, no matter what). In contrast to his earlier 
account in Woodrow Wilson and the Progressive Era (pp. 116-17), 
Link here takes a decidedly pro-British view of the Mexican Revolu 
tion, even absolving the oil baron Lord Cowdray from the old charge 
that he controlled British policy and was unfriendly to the United 
States (pp. 370-72). 

Professor Link agrees that Wilson was a great man, and he demon- 
strates Wilson's superb talents as a political leader in convincing 
fashion. But in his minute investigations he has often portrayed 
his subject as petty, prejudiced, unprincipled, and even untruthful. 
Consult Link, for example, on Wilson’s petulance in argument with 
the Negro leader W. M. Trotter (p. 252), on his two-faced attitude 
toward women’s suffrage, so scathingly exposed by Elizabeth Glen- 
dower Evans (p. 258), on his casuistry with regard to exempting labor 
from the antitrust laws (p. 265), on his “misrepresentation of the 
facts” in his message to Congress on the Tampico affair (p. 398n), 
and on his lies in connection with the appointment of his friend 
Thomas D. Jones to the Federal Reserve Board (pp. 453-54). Wilson's 
strange moral weaknesses have been noticed before, but Link’s 
massing together of so many examples, all drawn from a two-year 
period, adds a new dimension to the picture. 
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My one criticism of this book relates to Link’s refusal to attempt 
an explanation of this strange behavior which he describes so care- 
fully. On page 70 he writes: “How can we reconcile the curious 
contradictions in Woodrow Wilson . . . ? Being neither mind reader 
nor psychiatrist, the biographer can only agree with Colonel House 
that Wilson was ‘one of the most contradictory characters in history’ 
and hope that the man will reveal himself in the pages that follow.” 
I submit that in this statement Professor Link is abdicating his re- 
sponsibility as a biographer. Perhaps no one can offer a “definitive” 
explanation of Woodrow Wilson (though some notable attempts, 
most recently that of Alexander and Juliette George, have been made). 
But no one is as well qualified as Link to try. He does not hesitate 
to give us his views on other controversial matters—Wilson’s person- 
ality must be no exception. 

Fortunately he has plenty of time to repair this flaw before his 
great work is completed. If he does so, his life of Woodrow Wilson 
will be as nearly definitive a biography as human ingenuity and 
patient scholarship can produce. 


Michigan State University Joun A, Garnaty 


A Catholic Runs for President: The Campaign of 1928. By Edmund 
A. Moore. (New York: Ronald Press Company, 1956. Pp. xviii, 
220. Illustrations, references, bibliographical note. $3.50.) 


In this study of the religious issue in the presidential campaign 
of 1928, Professor Moore has undertaken an important and difficult 


task. The work is significant as a chapter in the long and unhappy 


volume of anti-Catholicism in America and as a lesson for the future; 
its delicate nature is self-evident. 

The opening chapter briefly traces the nativist heritage. Another 
probes the growth of tensions in the postwar years, centering on 
the Klan-Smith-McAdoo fight at the 1924 Democratic national con- 
vention. The third chapter deals with the famous exchange between 
Charles Marshall and Governor Smith in the Atlantic Monthly. Pro- 
fessor Moore's discussion of the background to this exchange, the 
honorable motives of editor Sedgwick, and Smith’s fateful decision 
to answer Marshall's high-level criticism, is excellent. Chapter four 
relates the anti-Catholic fulminations of Senator Heflin. More sig- 
nificant is the analysis of why the Democratic party faintly considered 
and then rejected the possibility of nominating Senator Walsh of 
Montana, a Catholic and a Dry. Two chapters then describe the 
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campaign itself. There is a provocative conclusion, revealing illustra- 
tions, footnotes, and an index. 

The admirable qualities of this book are many. The tone is excel- 
lent: calm, judicious, and balanced. And with such an emotion- 
freighted subject, fairness is the cardinal virtue. Secondly, the 
author retains his perspective and does not insist that religion was 
the only issue in the campaign, or even the most important one. In 
particular, he correctly admits the impact of prohibition. Thirdly, 
Professor Moore has an eye for subtleties and nuances. Smith was 
a Catholic, a Wet, a “city slicker,” a “Tammanyite,” and the author 
recognizes the interrelationship of these factors in determining the 
Protestant vote. Probably in the average Protestant mind the total 
picture of Smith was worse than the mere sum of the elements making 
up his personality. “In the most profound sense, the intensity of the 
fight to prevent the nomination of Smith measured the strength of 
an older and rural-minded America for continued dominance over 
the newer forces which were concentrated in the large cities” (p. 40). 
The wisdom of this observation is characteristic of Moore’s many 
sound and penetrating conclusions. 

The general soundness of the work, however, does not make it 
definitive. Perhaps the publishers are to blame, but the truth is 
the volume is simply too short. There are too many questions left 
unanswered, We are left uninformed as to the attitudes of most of 
the leading Protestant and Catholic churchmen. With a few excep- 
tions, the author did not investigate the pronouncements and resolu- 
tions regarding the campaign delivered by the major Protestant 
bodies, or those by the Catholic Church, if such there were. No 
attempt was made to examine the official minutes of the churches 
and little use was made of the church press or of clerical biographies 
and autobiographies. Indeed, judging from the notes, the secular 
press outside of New York was not extensively studied. Hence, the 
sources Of public opinion at the local level are pretty much neglected, 
although the papers of eight public figures were fruitfully utilized. 
The bibliography is disappointingly brief. 

Above all, there is the basic and perhaps unanswerable question 
of what constitutes “bigotry.” Underlying the entire study is the 
assumption that the religious beliefs of a candidate are not the 
subject of proper consideration by the voters, and that there is no 
conflict between the position of the Roman Catholic Church and 
the traditional principles of the separation of church and state in 
America. In 1928 many sincere Protestants, who did not consider 
themselves bigots, rejected this assumption, and both a broader and 
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deeper analysis of the high-level Protestant argument, often openly 
expressed and calmly presented, would have enhanced the volume. 
However, had Professor Moore been less fair-minded, he could have 
quoted much more extensively the really vicious anti-Catholic slanders 
of Protestant spokesmen. Finally, the author states: “Smith, of course, 
had strong religious support, as well as opposition” (p. 111). The 
inquiry, unhappily and perhaps unavoidably, does not answer the 
question of how extensively Catholics took Smith's religious beliefs 
into consideration and voted accordingly. 


University of North Carolina Rosert Moats MILLer 


Military Heritage of America. By K. Ernest Dupuy and Trevor N. 
Dupuy. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1956. Pp. 
xvi, 794. Maps, appendixes, bibliography. $10.00. ) 


In their first sentence the authors say, “the object of this book is 
to provide for all Americans a military history presented from the 
American point of view.” The unmilitary reader will do better, I 
think, to regard it instead as a college text designed for use in the 
Army ROTC. It is obviously organized to impart instruction in a 
particular course of study. For example, leadership in battle is 
consistently measured against the principles of war, which the authors 
call immutable. These principles of war, or some like them, are 
recognized by nearly all writers on ground combat; therefore it may 
be heresy to suggest that the thermonuclear age could prove a few 
of them to be mutable, but some very responsible thinkers can be 
found, for example the late General Billy Mitchell, who have done 
more than hint at the possibility. Mutable or immutable, the greatest 
use of such principles is for training prospective officers who might 
otherwise find the details of scores of battles utterly meaningless. 

The authors write: “... The primary purpose of the study of 
military history is to develop an understanding of the art of leader- 
ship.” Judging from the preponderance of combat narrative in their 
text, I conclude they mean primarily leadership in battle. The study 


of battle leadership may be the prime purpose of military history for 


soldiers, but I submit that it is not necessarily the same for other 
students of war. The latter seek above all to understand the impact 
of war on society 

The arrangement of the chapters also marks this as a_ textbook. 
Thus, chapter 8, “Writers on Military Strategy,” is interpolated into 
the American story after the war with Mexico. Its discussion of 
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Jomini, Clausewitz, and others can only be explained if one supposes 
that just at this point ROTC students need to be exposed to a smatter- 
ing of the greatest military thought. 

Ninety per cent of the book consists of highly condensed combat 
narrative. This is too much for the general reader to manage unless 
he is willing to study it as if enrolled in a college course. Such 
condensed battle history is war with the blood squeezed out. It is 
combat described in the terms professionals need. What of peacetime 
changes? There is half a page dealing with unification of the armed 
forces in 1947, in contrast to thirty-seven pages on combat in Korea. 
The purpose of this sort of proportion can only be to instruct young 
men who may themselves sometime have to direct troops fighting 
on land. The phrase “fighting on land” is used discriminately. The 
authors give due credit to sea power but do not describe naval en- 
gagements as they do those on land. 

The lay reader needs more about such peacetime developments as 
unification because the character of war is formed by them. It fol- 
lows that he will find this volume useful principally as a reference 


work on matters of American battle history. If he needs a neat sum- 
mary of some action he will find it here, for this is a collection of 
very skillful ones. Here, too, he will find superb diagrams and maps. 


Indeed, this is one of the few books on ground combat, issued since 
the costs of publishing became exorbitant, which includes enough 
maps and diagrams to make the battle narratives comprehensible. In 
addition, he will find these tables very useful for quick reference: a 
chronology of each major American war; one for all important wars 
from antiquity to mid-twentieth century; and a chart tracing the 
development of weapons and war materials. 


University of Florida Joun K. Manon 





Historical News and Notices 


THE ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Association will be held in Houston, 
Texas, November 7-9. Headquarters will be in the Rice Hotel. Nash- 
ville will be the meeting place in 1958, Committee appointments not 
previously announced; Membership: Malcolm C. McMillan, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, chairman; Charles G. Summersell (Alabama); 
Richard E. Yates (Arkansas); Weymouth T. Jordan (Florida); James 
Z. Rabun (Georgia); James Leonard Bates (Illinois); Robert A. 
Lindemann (Indiana); W. Stitt Robinson (Kansas); Leonard P. 
Curry (Kentucky); John Duffy (Louisiana); William W. Jeffries 
(Maryland); Glover Moore ( Mississippi); James L. Bugg, Jr. (Mis- 
souri); William Geer (North Carolina); Jane Zimmerman (New 
York); Henry Lewis Coles, Jr. (Ohio); Fred Floyd (Oklahoma); 
William D. Miller (Tennessee); Mary Elizabeth Massey (South Caro- 
lina); James A. Tinsley (Texas); Lawrence Burnette ( Virginia); Rob- 
ert H. Land (Washington, D. C.); Elizabeth Cometti (West Virginia ). 
Local Arrangements: William H. Masterson, Rice Institute, and Edwin 
A. Miles, University of Houston, cochairmen; Charles A. Bacarisse, 
University of Houston; Howard H. Bell, Texas Southern University; 
Mrs. Katherine Fischer Drew, Rice Institute; Jack A. Haddick, Uni- 
versity of Houston; Raymond J. Kelley, University of St. Thomas; 
William H. Nelson, Rice Institute; Edmund T. Peckham, Rice Institute; 
Mrs. Eveline Peters, University of St. Thomas; Edward H. Phillips 
Rice Institute; C. B. Ransom, University of Houston; Mrs. Corinne 
Comstock Weston, University of Houston. 


The Charles W. Ramsdell Committee to select the best article 
published in the Journal of Southern History in 1955 and 1956 is 
David M. Potter, Yale University, Robert H. Woody, Duke University, 
and Joseph J. Mathews, Emory University. Announcement of their 
decision will be made at the Houston meeting. 


John Ramsey, University of Alabama, announces these general topics 
for the four sessions on European history: Medieval History; The 
French Revolution; Russian History; The European Powers in the 
Near East. Professor Charles L. Mowat, University of Chicago, editor 
of the Journal of Modern History, will speak at the European History 
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Breakfast Conference; Professor Walter P. Webb, University of Texas, 
will speak at the Thursday luncheon. “The Historian and the Book 
World Today” and “The Trans-Mississippi West During the Civil 
War’ are the subjects of two other sessions. There will be two sessions 
on Latin American history. The American Studies Association has 
arranged a session on “The Southern Scholar.” Texan and Southwestern 
history will be the topic of a joint session with the Texas State His- 
torical Association. 


PERSONAL 


At Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Vernon L. Wharton, formerly 
professor of history and dean at Texas State College for Women, is 
dean of the College of Liberal Arts; Paul K. Conkin, William H. 
Adams, Vincent Cassidy, have been appointed assistant professors 
and Amos Simpson associate professor of history. 


Washington and Lee University has announced the appointment of 
James R. Connor as visiting assistant professor of history for 1956-1957; 
William A. Jenks has been promoted to professor of history; Ollinger 
Crenshaw is on leave for the year to be Ernest J. King professor of 
naval history in the United States Naval College, Newport, Rhode 
Island. 


Rembert W. Patrick is acting head of the department of history at 
the University of Florida in the absence of Donald E. Worcester, who 
is lecturing this year in the American Studies program at the University 
of Madrid. 


Edward H. Gibson, III, formerly of Carson-Newman College, is 
professor of history and chairman of the department at Brenau College. 


Archibald R. Lewis has been promoted to professor of history and 
reappointed chairman of the department at the University of Texas. 
Stanford E. Lehmberg and John E. Sunder have been appointed 
instructors and F. Gunther Eyck as visiting associate professor. 


At Texas Southern University Howard H. Bell and George W. 
Domke have been appointed associate professors of history. 


Eugene Campbell Barker, professor emeritus of history at the 
University of Texas, died in Austin on October 22, 1956, shortly before 
his eighty-second birthday. Professor Barker became a faculty mem- 
ber at the university upon his graduation in 1899, advanced rapidly 
after receiving the Ph.D. in history at the University of Pennsylvania 
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in 1908, and from 1911 until 1945 was head of the department of 
history. His principal books were The Life of Stephen F. Austin (1925) 
and Mexico and Texas, 1821-1835 (1928), both the result of long and 
careful research demonstrating the thoroughness of his scholarship. 
He was for twenty-seven years (1910-1937) editor of the Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, was president of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association (1923-1924), a member of its executive committee (1924- 
1930), on the editorial board of the Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view (1914-1917), and twice a member of the executive council of 
the American Historical Association (1915-1917 and 1938-1941). 


Horace H. Cunningham, chairman of the department of social 
sciences at Elon College, read a paper on “The Confederate Medical 
Officer in the Field” at the quarterly meeting of the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine in New York City, March 27. 


Bennett H. Wall, associate professor of history at the University of 
Kentucky, spoke at the mid-winter meeting of the Wisconsin State 
Historical Society in Madison, January 26, discussing “Lyman C. 
Draper's Trail a Century Later’; Holman Hamilton, assistant professor 
of history, was the speaker at the April meeting of the Logan Esarey 
Graduate History Club and Phi Alpha Theta history fraternity, Indiana 
University, 


HisroricaAL ACTIVITIES 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Association announces the inaug- 
uration of a yearly award of $1,000 for a manuscript in American 
history. The first award will be made in April 1959 and the prize- 
winning manuscript will be published by the University of Kentucky 
Press. The Association committee supervising the competition for the 
award is composed of Chase C. Mooney, Indiana University, chair- 
man; Richard W. Leopold, Northwestern University; Edward C. 
Kirkland, Bowdoin College; J. Merton England, University of Ken- 
tucky; and Fletcher M. Green, University of North Carolina. Manu- 
scripts for the first judging are to be submitted from June 1 to 
August 31, 1958. To be eligible for the award manuscripts must not 
exceed 100,000 words. Further information may be obtained from 
the chairman of the committee. 


Walter Prescott Webb, University of Texas, on March 25 and 26 
gave the nineteenth series of Walter Lynwood Fleming Lectures in 
Southern History at Louisiana State University. Speaking on “Some 
Aspects of American Sectionalism,” Professor Webb gave three lec- 
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tures, “The North; Its Power and Its Party,” “The South; Before and 
After the New Deal,” and “The West; Desert and Arid Civilization.” 


Longwood College announces the establishment of an Institute of 
Southern Culture. The Institute is currently sponsoring lectures in 
the spring and summer. Lecturers on April 26 were Francis B. Sim- 
kins, Longwood College, Louis D. Rubin, Jr., Richmond News Leader, 
and Gardner B. Taplin, Longwood College. Summer lecturers, July 10, 
will be Gary Dunbar, Longwood College, C. Hugh Holman, University 
of North Carolina, and, in a symposium on “Interpreting Virginia His 
tory,” Marvin W. Schlegel, Longwood College, Miss Spotswood Hun- 
nicut, Matthew Whaley School, Williamsburg, and Lawrence Burnette, 
Jr., Charles Scribner's Sons. There are course offerings on both the 
undergraduate and graduate levels which provide a means of ex- 
changing ideas on various aspects of Southern regionalism. 


The Old Dutch Churchyard, North Tarrytown, invites interested 
Southerners and others to write for free copies of The Old Dutch 
Burying Ground of Sleepy Hollow in North Tarrytown, New York— 
a Record of the Early Gravestones and their Inscription. The book 
includes all the stones erected before 1860, surviving in whole or part. 


The sixty-first annual meeting of the Texas State Historical Associa- 
tion was held in Austin on April 26 and 27 at the Driskill Hotel. 
Subjects on the program included, “The Texas State Archives,” “Early 
Medicine in the Austin Area,” “Oil in Texas during the Last Decade,” 
“The Department of History of the University of Texas,” and “Land 
Policy of the Republic of Texas.” 


On February 15 and 16 the Mississippi Historical Society held its 
fifth annual meeting since the society's revival in 1953. Features of 
the Natchez meetings were sessions on the early nineteenth century 
and Natchez in the Civil War, a luncheon address by Walter B. Posey 
of Agnes Scott College and Emory University on “Chewing Tobacco, 
Bolting Food, and Drinking Whiskey in the Old South,” the annual 
dinner address by Frank Freidel, Harvard University, “Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt and the South,” an address by Governor J. P. 
Coleman, “The Origins of the Constitution of 1890,” and a tour of 
historic Natchez. 


The Tennessee Historical Society met on March 12 in the audi- 
torium of the State Library and Archives Building. Colonel Campbell 
H. Brown spoke on “Tennessee Iron Production in the Early Nine- 
teenth Century.” 
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The Mississippi Valley Historical Association met in Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, on May 2, 3, 4. In observance of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Association's founding in Lincoln the first morning of the meeting 
had but one general session, “The Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion in Retrospect.” There were fifteen other sessions, a luncheon, 
and two dinner programs. Thomas D. Clark, University of Kentucky, 
gave the presidential address, “The Great Visitation to Democracy,” 
at the annual dinner meeting. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


Texas Southern University invites scholars and other interested 
persons to use the Heartman Negro Collection. The collection ranges 
from 1600 to 1955 and consists of books, pamphlets, periodicals, maps, 
documents, musical scores, cartoons, almanacs, and various curios. 
Materials are not limited to the Negro in the United States; there are 
data on the background and development of Negro people in every 
section of the world where they have lived in any concentrated num- 
bers. There are approximately 15,000 items in the collection. A 
mimeographed catalogue is being prepared and copies may be ob- 
tained by writing the University Librarian, Houston 4. 


The Charleston Library Society has microfilmed a group of South 
Carolina newspapers published from 1732 through 1782. The titles 
and dates follow: South-Carolina Gazette, 1732-1775; Gazette of the 
State of South Carolina, 1777-1750; South-Carolina Gazette; And 
Country Journal, 1765-1775; Charlestown Gazette, 1778-1780; South- 
Carolina Weekly Gazette, 1758-1764; South-Carolina and American 
General Gazette, 1764-1781; Royal South-Carolina Gazette, 1780-1782; 
Royal Gazette, 1751-1782. The price for twelve reels is $150. 


The papers of General “Fighting Joe” Wheeler (1836-1906), who 
was first.a Confederate General and later a General of the United 
States Army, have been placed in the Library of Congress by his 
granddaughter, Mrs. John LeGrand. They number about 75,000 pieces, 
and provide a record of General Wheeler's long and active career 
beginning with his student days at West Point and extending through 


his service in the Civil War, his business ventures and legal practice, 
his years in the United States Congress (1881-1883 and 1885-1900), 
and his military service in the Spanish-American War. 


Colonel Henry Breckinridge, prominent lawyer and assistant sec 
retary of war during President Wilson's administration, has pre- 
sented to the Library more than 2,000 of his papers, which cover the 
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period 1913-1945. They consist primarily of correspondence and 
speeches. Several hundred papers relate to Colonel Breckinridge’s 
service as assistant secretary of war, 1913-1916, and there is material 
relating to his campaign for a seat in the United States Senate in 
1934 as a candidate of the Constitution Party and to his part in the 
1936 presidential campaign of the Republican Party. These papers 
form a valuable supplement to the Library's extensive holdings of 
Breckinridge family papers. 


Vice-Admiral Emory Scott Land, USN (Ret.), has presented his 
papers, which date from 1903 to 1952 and number about 5,000 pieces, 
to the Library. They include correspondence, speeches, occasional 
brief diary notes, and photographs, and they relate chiefly to Admiral 
Land's service as assistant chief of the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, 
1926-1928, as chief of the Bureau of Construction and Repair, 1932- 
1937, as chairman of the United States Maritime Commission, 1938- 


1946, and as administrator of the War Shipping Administration during 
World War II. 


The Southern Historical Collection of the University of North 
Carolina announces the following recent acquisitions: An addition 
to the Addison Gorgas Brenizer Papers, including a diary, 1859-1862, 
of Julianna Paisley Gilmer of Greensboro, North Carolina, wife of 
John Adams Gilmer, member of Congress; 684 items added to the 
Bryan Papers, including papers of James West Bryan and James 
Augustus Bryan of New Bern, North Carolina, and of Charles Shepard 
Bryan of Asheville; several hundred letters and other papers and 
account books of the Hawkins family of Warren and Franklin counties, 
North Carolina, relating especially to John Davis Hawkins (1781 
1858), lawyer, state senator and planter, and to his son Philemon 
Benjamin Hawkins, planter and legislator; 178 iterns, 1757-1865, added 
to the papers of James McDowell, Rockbridge County, Virginia, gov 
ernor and member of Congress; 300 items, 1918-1948, added to the 
papers of Samuel Chiles Mitchell, professor of history at the University 


of Richmond, consisting chiefly of letters received by him after retire 
ment; 355 items added to the papers of the Mordecai family of North 
Carolina and Virginia; 610 items added to the microfilm material on 


Alden Partridge; 33 items, including poems, love letters, and a diary 
1855, added to the papers of James Ryder Randall; and smaller addi- 
tions to the following collections: Kufus Amis, Arithmetic Books 
William L. R. F. Berson, Jacob Alexander Bumgardner, Erma Halbert 
Burnett, Cameron, Mrs. Charles A. Cannon, Richard Caswell, Henry 
Clay, Confederate Miscellaneous, Cornish, William R. Davie, Hayne 
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Davis, Donnell, Federal Soldiers, William P. Graham, Gray Family, 
J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, Sylvester Hassell, Ernest Haywood, Heard, 
William W. Holden, E. Vernon Howell, William P. Jacocks, Kean- 
Prescott, Mary Susan Ker, Thomas Butler King, Marquis de Lafayette, 
William S. Leonard, William Lytle, Peter Mallet, Mangum, Walter 
Alexander Montgomery, John Singleton Mosby, Howard W. Odum, 
Andrew H. Patterson, John R. Peacock, Charles Phillips, John Ran- 
dolph, Marmaduke Swain Robins, lowa Michigan Royster, Phillips 
Russell, Thomas Settle, Shenandoah Valley Miscellaneous, Solomon 
Slatter, University of North Carolina Archives, University of North 
Carolina Miscellaneous Personal, Henry Clay Warmoth, and William- 
son Whitehead. 

New collections: letters, 1920-1921, of Mrs. Lundy Howard (Corra 
May White) Harris, of Kydal, Georgia, author, about her literary 
work and personal affairs; log, 1825-1827, of the U.S.S. North Carolina, 
flagship of Commodore John Rodgers, who commanded the Mediter- 
ranean squadron; diary, 1847-1545, of Romeyn B. Ayers, Amsterdam, 
New York, describing his journey to Mexico following graduation 
from West Point, and his activities as a young officer stationed in 
Mexico in the interval between the end of the fighting and the de- 
parture of American troops; letters, 1563-1565, addressed to John 
Swinton, chief of the editorial staff of the New York Times, by H. J. 
Winser and J. R. Hamilton, correspondents who were with the United 
States Army in Virginia; letters, 1561-1862, written by Eugene Janin 
of New Orleans, describing his activities while serving as an officer 
of Louisiana troops in Virginia; papers, 1726-1936, of the Hill family 
of Halifax County, North Carolina, and Stuart Hall Hill's collection 
of genealogical information on the Hill and related families; letter, 
1777, written by General Francis Nash, at Trenton, New Jersey, de- 
scribing the military situation; letter, 1903, from Alexander Agassiz 
to Henry Van Peters Wilson and Wilson's annotated copy of George 
B. O'Toole, The Case Against Evolution; papers, 1855-1880, of Robert 
Barnwell Khett of South Carolina, representative and senator, dealing 
with political and family aflairs, and papers of his sons Alfred and 
Edmund Khett; letters, 1561-1567, written by Kate F. Curtis and other 
members of the Moses Ashley Curtis family of Hillsboro, North Caro- 
lina, to Bettie B. Creecy of Pasquotank County; papers, 1861-1863, 
and 1896-1898, of John Mercer Brooke, Confederate naval officer and 
professor at Virginia Military Institute; papers, 1851-1860, of John C. 
James of Virginia, tobacconist, including business and family corre- 
spondence; letters, 1828-1868, written by Sarah Francis Hicks to her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Hicks of New Hartford, New York, 
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before and after her marriage in 1853 to Dr. Benjamin F. Williams 
of Greene County, North Carolina, and Charlton and Ware counties 
in Georgia; papers, 1796-1879, of the Lewis family of Mount Prospect, 
Edgecombe County, North Carolina, consisting of business papers 
and business and personal letters; journal and account book, 1534- 
1861, of Elizafield, Glynn County, Georgia, rice plantation of Hugh 
Fraser Grant; diary, July 1893 of Emma H. Allensworth, Nashville, 
Tennessee, kept during a visit to the World’s Fair in Chicago; papers, 
1846-1853, of Marcus B. DeWitt, a student at Cumberland University, 
Lebanon, Tennessee, including letters written by his family from 
Marion and Searcy, Arkansas; papers, 1834-1570, of John T. Burtwell 
and his family, of Purdy, Tennessee, and Florence, Alabama; papers, 
1858-1859, presented by the faculty of Oakland College, Mississippi, 
to the Board of Trustees and to the Synod of Mississippi, discussing 
the financial policies of the institution; funeral announcements, 1900- 
1918, giving names of the deceased and the dates and hours for 
burial services to be held in Cedar Grove Cemetery, near Wilson, 
North Carolina; papers, 1912-1950, of William Chambers Coker 
(1872-1953), of Hartsville, South Carolina, and Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, head of the Department of Botany at the University of 
North Carolina; letter, 1859, from Abraham S. Spengler, giving news 
of abolitionists and anti-abolitionist activities in Rockingham, Page, 
and Shenandoah counties in Virginia; papers, 1765-1955, of the Battle 
family of North Carolina, including correspondence of William Horn 
Battle, associate justice of the North Carolina Supreme Court, of 
Kemp Plummer Battle, president of the University of North Carolina, 
and of William James Battle, professor of classics at the University of 
Texas; genealogical data on the descendants of John Kirk (1750-1815) 
of Montgomery County, North Carolina; papers, 1863-1908, of Andrew 
Lucas Hunt, of Chicago, consisting chiefly of letters, 1864, giving 
details of Hunt's life with the United States Army in Kentucky and 
news of his family’s activities in Chicago; papers, 1815-1948, of the 
Mebane family of North Carolina, including Dr. Benjamin F. Mebane 
and his wife Frances Kerr Mebane and their children; papers, 1888- 
1956, of Mrs. David M. (Otelia Carrington Cunningham) Connor, of 
Durham, North Carolina, concerning the genealogy of the Carrington, 
Cunningham, and related families; tax receipts, 1898-1938, for real 
estate in Lee County and Sanford, North Carolina; letters, 1861-1890, 
from family and friends to Bettie V. Herring, of Mount Olive, North 
Carolina, who attended Edgeworth Female Seminary, taught school 
at Kenansville and Elmwood, and in 1867 married John C. Wright; 
records, 1521-1853, of Robert W. Withers of Greene County, Alabama, 
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including physician's accounts and commonplace book containing 
memoranda relating to agricultural methods, seasonal weather obser- 
vations, and miscellaneous data, and notebooks kept by his son Robert 
at the University of Virginia; papers, 1501-1889, of Anselom Reed, of 
Rockingham, Guilford, and Forsyth counties, North Carolina, consist- 
ing of deeds, business and legal papers pertaining to disputed land 
titles, and a few family letters; papers, 1562-1912, of Thomas Hume, 
Baptist preacher, Confederate chaplain, and teacher of English in 
schools in Virginia and at the University of North Carolina; papers 
of Archibald Hunter Arrington (1809-1872) of Nash County, North 
Carolina, planter, lawyer, member of the United States and Confed- 
erate congresses, and of his family; papers, 1759-1955, of the Houston 
and Dalton families of Iredell County, North Carolina, including 
correspondence and business papers, Civil War letters, and genealog- 
ical material; papers, unarranged, of John Humphrey Small, member 
of Congress and lawyer of Washington, North Carolina, and Charlotte, 
North Carolina; diary, 1861-1864, of William Beavans, Halifax County, 
North Carolina, containing irregular entries relating to service with 
Confederate troops in Virginia and miscellaneous memoranda; letters 
and other records of Alexander Boyd Andrews (1841-1915), of Frank- 
lin County and Raleigh, North Carolina, Confederate officer and leader 
in railroad development, who served as an official of the Raleigh and 
Gaston and the Richmond and Danville, and finally as first vice- 
president of the Southern Railway; personal and business correspond- 
ence of Larkin Newby (1781-1524), merchant of Fayetteville, North 
Carolina, relating to business and to affairs of members of the family 
in North Carolina, Georgia, and Rhode Island; speeches of Philip 
Charles Cocke (1579-1949), lawyer of Asheville, North Carolina; cor 
respondence and business papers, 1757-1868, of Iveson Lewis Brookes, 
including letters written while he was a student at the University of 
North Carolina, 1816-1819, and letters and other papers accumulated 
later when he was a Baptist preacher and evangelist and a planter in 
Georgia and South Carolina; papers and books, 1855-1566, of James 
Simons (d. 1879) of Charleston, South Carolina, lawyer and brigadier 
general of militia, containing professional and military correspondence 
and records, and letters to and from his son James Simons (1839-1919) 
while he was studying at Leipsic, 1858-1859, letters, 1850-1875, to 
Mary Ann (Covington) Wilson of Cleveland County, North Carolina, 
from her partially disabled husband, Thomas M. Wilson, who was on 
limited military duty at Kinston, 1864-1565, and from cousins who 


were schoolteachers and tenant farmers in other Southern states: 
business papers and family correspondence of Dr. Beverly Preston 
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Morris (b. 1522), of Amherst County, Virginia, relating especially to 
settlement of family estates, to his tanning business during the Civil 
War, and to John W. Goodwin's work as a construction foreman for 
the Norfolk and Western Railroad. 

Typed, microfilm, and photocopied material; papers and articles, 
1835-1934, relating to Benjamin Bosworth Smith (1794-1554), Epis- 
copal bishop of Kentucky; diary and letters, 1862-1863, of Paul Turner 
Vaughan, of Summerfield, Alabama, an officer in the 4th Alabama 
Regiment, serving in Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee; letters, 
1701-1711, from John Lawson, surveyor and explorer in North Caro- 
lina, to friends in London; correspondence and papers of Mebane 
Morrow Graves of Texas dealing with the history of the Graves family 
of North Carolina; letters, 1861-1863, written by William M. Hedge- 
cock, serving with the Confederate troops in Virginia and eastern 
North Carolina; history of the Wood family of Virginia, Tennessee, 
and Alabama; papers, 1827-1867, relating to the Literary Fund of 
North Carolina, collected by Elmer Lawson for use in a history of 
the Fund; letters, 1861-1871, written by Cordelia Lewis Seales and 
members of her family in Mississippi to her school friend, Loulie W. 
Irby; minutes, 1798-1956, of the Morattock Primitive Baptist Church, 
Washington County, North Carolina; letters, 1861-1564, written by 
Oliver C. Hamilton and C. G. Hamilton, serving with the North Caro- 
lina troops in Virgina, to members of their family in Randolph County; 
data compiled from Mississippi court records, including abstracts of 
wills, marriage lists, county tax lists, and list of Revolutionary soldiers; 
diary, September 1576 kept by Oscar W. Underwood, later congress- 
man from Alabama, during a trip from Louisville to Philadelphia, and 
selected correspondence, 1900-1929, of Underwood; drawings and 
records containing architectural data on Thomas Jefferson's home, 
Monticello, compiled in the process of restoration and preservation of 
the house and grounds; diary, 1519-1520, kept by V. M. Randolph 
and A. J. Burnley on a trip from Norfolk, Virginia, to Alabama and 
Louisiana; and records, 1755-1955, of the Andrew Methodist Chapel, 
Sampson County, North Carolina. 


The University of Virginia Library has received these manuscripts: 
letter, General James Wilkinson to General Henry Dearborn, June 23 
1808, relating to the Burr trial; letter, Thomas Jefferson to Joseph 
Carrington Cabell, July 4, 1823, concerning the design for the Cum- 
berland County jail and buildings of the University of Virginia; two 
letters, John Marshall to his wife, February 12, 1826, and January 31, 
1830, concerning his activities in Washington; “George T. Wallace's 


’ 
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Book, July 28, 1829,” containing mathematics notes; letter, John 
Randolph of Roanoke to John Rowan, August 16, 1532, typescript of 
original owned by W. S. Hundley; Confederate Army muster roll of 
Captain Charles D. McCoy's Company D, 25th Virginia Regiment, 
October 1864; account book, 1895-1597, of Glenmore Farm, and two 
clipping books, containing agricultural reports of Egbert W. Magruder 
as Virginia State Chemist and Chief Chemist of the F. S. Royster 
Guano Company; letter, John $. Mosby to Miss Louise Cocke, January 
16, 1911, concerning his shooting of G. RK. Turpin while a student of 
the University of Virginia; three letters, Ellen Glasgow to Ellen C. 
Anderson, December 1, 1924, October 12, 1930, and James Branch 
Cabell to Miss Anderson, May 1, 1924; letter, Ezra Pound to C. H. 
Norman, 1935, concerning the League of Nations; 17 bound volumes, 
ledgers, journals, and letterbooks of the Tayloe family, chiefly of John 
and Benjamin Ogle Tayloe; survey book, 1787-1794, of Major William 
Croghan’s Virginia and Kentucky lands, including surveys by George 
Rogers Clark; letter, James Madison to Thomas Newton, Jr., July 5, 
1803, concerning the impressment of American seamen and the pro- 
curement of Madeira wine; journal of an unidentified Savannah, 
Georgia, firm, 1806-1810; a note, initialed by Madison, about pay 
officers and paymaster appointments in the army; letter, Lewis Cass 
to James Monroe, April 22, 1824, concerning land claims in the East 
and political conditions in Great Britain and Europe; additional cor 
respondence of the Tompkins and Tabb families of Glouster and 
Matthews counties, Virginia, 1840-1870; additional papers of William 
A. Anderson, Virginia lawyer, political leader, and attorney-general, 
1860-1930; 200 letters of Colton C. Chapin and Colton C. Chapin, 
Jr., of Richmond, Virginia, 1886-1919, relating chiefly to the latter's 
military service in Europe during World War I; the papers of Charles 
Hall Davis, Petersburg lawyer and author, 1900-1952, ca. 20,000 items; 
a scrapbook of newspaper clippings and pictures relating to World 
War I; press book of the Virginia Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, 1955-1956; field notes of the survey of the 
Potomac River, October 12, 1736—-December 14, 1736, kept by William 
Mayo and Robert Brooke, surveyors for the king, and Benjamin 
Winslow and John Savage, surveyors for Thomas Lord Fairfax; addi- 
tional material for the Edward Sanford Gregory Collection, including 
a certified copy of James Steel's will dated December 31, 1741, a 
daguerreotype of Dr. Henry Grey Latham while a student at the 
University of Virginia, a daguerreotype of Woodville Latham, and 
six letters of the Duffel and Gregory families; inventory of the goods 
of Jobn Todd, first husband of Dolley Madison, November 21, 1793; 
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letter, Thomas Jefferson to Matthew Carey, April 11, 1820, concern- 
ing Carey's New Olive Branch; letter, James Madison to Governour 
Brown, February 15, 1521, expressing gratitude, letter, James Madison 
to Joel Poinsett, December 10, 1824, concerning Poinsett’s volume on 
Mexico; bound volume, 1833-1869, containing the record of the minutes 
of the Mountain Plain Baptist Church, Albemarle County, Virginia; 
tax book of Orange County, Virginia, 1843-1544; the papers of Dr. 
Beverley Preston Morris of Amherst County, Virginia, 1844-1923; 57 
additional items of the Morrison and Skinner families of Albemarle 
County, 1561-1594; diary of Mrs. Hill, mother-in-law of James Murray 
Mason, 1562-1563; Daily Dispatch, Richmond, Virginia, April 3, 1865, 
the last paper published before the evacuation of Richmond; mimeo- 
graphed copy of a bibliography of the writings of James Hardy Dillard; 
10 letters, the correspondence of James Branch Cabell, 1922-1932; 
three Virginia Press Relations Scrapbooks, 1953-1954, 1954-1955, and 
1955-1956, of the National Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution; letter, James Reynolds, Lrish novelist and artist, to Miss 
Martha Maynard, October 6, 1956; one bound volume, “Recueil de 
Themes ... ,” 1770, by Nicholas Delacourt, second dictation per- 
formed by M. Ferlet of Nancy University; 21 manuscripts of General 
John H. Cocke and Mrs. Cocke, including two pocket account books 
and miscellaneous receipts, 1811-1540; ALS, James Madison to Pro- 
fessor Robley Dunglison introducing John Chapman, a student at the 
University of Virginia, September 15, 1829; five letters to Cadet G. B. 
Wallace Nalle of the Virginia Military Institute, 1864; the papers and 
correspondence of Walter Scott Copeland, editor of the Newport News 
Daily Press and Times-Herald, 1906-1934, ca. 700 items; additional 
200 items from the papers of Nancy Hale including drafts and galley 
proofs of and letters relating to her short stories, 1955-1956; two pages 
from Matthew Shaw’s family Bible, 1772-1898, containing vital sta- 
tistics; seventy-five items from the Young Family manuscripts, 1802- 
1925, chiefly the correspondence of Otway B. Young while a student 
at the University of Virginia and a Confederate soldier; letter, James 
Madison to Isaac Chauncey, June 15, 1807, concerning a claim of 
Chauncey; twenty items, chiefly deeds of Appomattox County lands, 
1812-1889; letter, Thomas Jefferson to Charles Willson Peale, Febru- 
ary 15, 1824, concerning Peale’s work, a painting of Washington to 
Peale’s son Rembrandt, and an invitation to visit Jefferson; note, 
Thomas Jefferson to Captain Wormsley, February 25, 1825, forwarding 
a letter; ledger kept by Albert G. Plummer, Richmond County, Vir- 
ginia, 1824-1836; fifty items relating to the Sisson family, chiefly ac- 
counts and records of the estate of Benjamin Sisson, 1857-1860; pocket 
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Gospel of William Galt, Company F, 4th Regiment, Virginia Cavairy, 
Wickham’s Brigade, with entries listing men of Company F killed, 
wounded, and missing during May 1864; also documents relating to 
Galt’s pardon; bound volume containing farm records of Philip Yates 
Barber of Riverdale, Virginia, 1871-1899; two letters of Varina Howell 
Davis to General Jubal A. Early, May 5, 1853, and to Mrs. William 
Wirt Howe, November 28, 1893; manuscript of Stephen Crane’s Red 
Badge of Courage; statement of George Washington Cable on James 
Whitcomb Riley, December 1915; 500 additional items, correspond- 
ence and miscellaneous papers of the Norfolk Creosoting Company, 
1927-1947; notebook containing genealogical notes of Mrs. Bessie 
Dunn Miller on the Thompson, Dunn, Salmon, and Carr families; 
thirty letters from the correspondence of H. M. Meacham with various 
writers including Melville Cane, Katharine Parrison Chapin, George 
Dillon, Kimball Flaccus, Oliver St. J. Gogarty, Donald Hall, Robert 
Hillyer, Madeline Mason, Virginia Moore, Louis Simpson, Peter 
Viereck, and John Hall Wheelock, 1955-1956; late Renaissance text of 
the Comedies of Terence, in gold-tooled binding, Phillips number 
* 2660; land grant, Governor Thomas Lee to David Bryan for Augusta 
County tract, December 15, 1749; accounts of the Fredericksburg 
firm, Scott and Richards, 1779-1550, chiefly the daily orders, 1518-1820, 
placed with the firm by its customers, including builders and planters 
in the Orange and Fredericksburg areas; land grant to Robert Mc- 
Elhany, signed by Benjamin Harrison, 1784; inventory and appraisal of 
“goods and chattles” of John Todd, Jr., prepared for his widow, 
Dolley Payne Todd, later wife of James Madison, 1793; accounts and 
records of the Tabler family of Berkeley County, 1793-1823, chiefly 
relating to the estate of George Tabler and including mathematics 
practice book, 1810-1811, of Christian Tabler; two letters, Joseph C. 
Cabell to John Hartwell Cocke, January 10, January 11, 1815, con- 
cerning charges brought against Cocke by Lt. Col. A. Watson; draft 
of a letter, James Madison to William Logan, August 12, 1819, thanking 
him for a copy of “Mr. Condy’s oration”; three letters, James Madison 
to the Reverend Frederick Beasley, November 24, 1823, December 
22, 1824, March 22, 1831; promissory note signed by James Madison, 
May 10, 1526; fifty-six items from the papers of the Dickins family of 
Ossian Hall, chiefly transcripts of Revolutionary War soldiers’ records 
prepared by Francis Dickins; pages from the diary of a Union soldier 
in the Winchester, Virginia, area, March-May 1864; letter, John 
Barbee Minor to David S. G. Cabell, December 23, 1872, concerning 
attempts to withdraw state aid from the University of Virginia and 
Virginia Military Institute; additional correspondence and records of 
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the Norfolk Creosoting Company, 1928-1947; memorandum by Martin 
Bormann entitled, “Sicherung der Zukunft des Deutschen Volkes,” 
January 29, 1944, giving Adolf Hitler’s plans for recouping popula- 
tion losses suffered during World War II; notes on the Flower family 
in England, 1956; reminiscences of Miss Ellen W. Goss, 1956, relating 
to the Piedmont Female Academy of Albemarle County, and two of 
the Academy's catalogues; a history of the Wesley Memorial Church, 
Charlottesville, Virginia, by Dr. Wilson Gee, 1956; and two additional 
letters for the Meacham Literary Manuscripts, Oliver St. J. Gogarty 
to H. M. Meacham, January 7, 1957, and Melville Cane to Meacham, 
January 20, 1957, both relating to literary matters. 


Index to the Writings on American History, 1902-1940. Compiled for 
the American Historical Association (Washington, D. C., 1956. 
Pp. 1115. $5.00 for members of the American Historical Associa- 
tion; $10.00 for institutions and nonmembers. ) 

Robert Oliver, Merchant of Baltimore, 1783-1519. By Stuart Weems 
Bruchey. The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and 
Political Science, Series LXXIV, Number 1. (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1956. Pp. 411. $5.00.) 

A History of Dickson County [Tennessee]. By Robert E. Corlew. 
(Nashville: The Tennessee Historical Commission and the Dick 
son County Historical Society, 1956. Pp. viii, 243.) 

Auraria, the Story of a Georgia Gold-Mining Town. By E. Merton 
Coulter. (Athens: The University of Georgia Press, 1956. Pp. 
x, 149. $3.00.) 

Colonists from Scotland: Emigration to North America, 1707-1783. By 
lan Charles Cargill Graham. (Ithaca: Published for the Amer- 
ican Historical Association, Cornell University Press, 1956. Pp. x, 
213. $4.50.) 

Race and Nationality in American Life. By Oscar Handlin. (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1957. Pp. xiii, 300. $4.00.) 

The Decisive Battle of Nashville. By Stanley F. Horn. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1956. Pp. xiii, 151. $3.00.) 

A Pictorial History of the Negro in America. By Langston Hughes and 
Milton Meltzer. (New York: Crown Publishers, 1956. Pp. 316. 
$5.95. ) 

Robert Russa Moton of Hampton and Tuskegee. Edited by William 
H. Hughes and Frederick D. Patterson. (Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1956. Pp. xii, 238. $4.00.) 

The Virginia Experiment, 1607-1751. By Alf J. Mapp, Jr. (Richmond, 
Va.: The Dietz Press, 1957. Pp. xi, 577. $10.00.) 
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Swamp Fox of the Confederacy: The Life and Military Services of 
M. Jeff Thompson. By Jay Monaghan. Confederate Centennial 
Studies. Number Two. (Tuscaloosa, Ala.: Confederate Publish- 
ing Company, 1956. Pp. 123.) 

A Guide To Early American Homes—South. By Dorothy and Richard 
Pratt. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1956. Pp. viii, 
227. $6.95.) 

Public Addresses, Letters, and Papers of William Kerr Scott, Gover- 
nor of North Carolina 1949-1953. Edited by David L. Corbitt. 
(Raleigh: Couneil of State, State of North Carolina, 1957. Pp. 
xxxii, 626. Free copies: Department of Archives and History, 
Raleigh. ) 

Huey Long's Louisiana: State Politics, 1920-1952. By Allan P. Sindler. 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1956. Pp. xv, 316. $5.50.) 

The Early Jackson Party in Ohio. By Harry R. Stevens. (Durham, 
N. C.: Duke University Press, 1957. Pp. xi, 185. $4.50.) 

The Story of Sweet Briar College. By Martha Lou Lemmon Stohlman. 
(The Alumnae Association of Sweet Briar College, 1956. Pp. xi, 
255. ) 

The Woman Suffrage Movement in Tennessee. By A. Elizabeth Taylor. 
(New York; Bookman Associates, 1957. Pp. 150. $3.50.) 

Stub Entries to Indents Issued in Payment of Claims Against South 
Carolina Growing Out of the Revolution, Books C-F. Edited by 
Wylma Anne Wates. (Columbia; South Carolina Archives De- 
partment, 1957. Pp. vii, 278. $6.00.) 

Messages of the Governors of Tennessee 1845-1851. By Robert H. 
White. Volume Four. (Nashville: The Tennessee Historical 
Commission, 1957. Pp. vi, 741.) 

The German Language Press In America. By Carl Wittke. (Lexing- 
ton: The University of Kentucky Press, 1957. Pp. vi, 311. $6.50.) 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE UpreR SouTH 

“Enoch Pratt as Patron of Edward S. Bartholomew, Sculptor,” by 
Alexandra Lee Levin, in the Maryland Historical Magazine (De- 
cember ). 

“The Seaman and the Seaman's Bride, Baltimore Clipper Ships,” by 
Lewis Addison Beck, Jr., ibid. 

“Cedar Creek Meeting House, Hanover County, Virginia,” by Harold 
I. Meyer, in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
(October ). 

“Charles T. O'Ferrall and the Virginia Gubernatorial Election of 1893,” 
by Charles E. Wynes, ibid. 
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“Marshall Foch Visits Richmond,” by John W. Wayland, ibid. 

“The Curious Colonel Langborn,” by Curtis Carroll Davis, ibid. 

“The Cotton Textile Industry in Ante-Bellum North Carolina,” by 
Diffee W. Standard and Richard W. Griffin, in the North Carolina 
Historical Review (January). 

“Organization and Early Years of the North Carolina Bar Association,” 
by Fannie Memory Blackwelder, ibid. 

“The Colored Industrial Association of North Carolina and Its Fair 
of 1886,” by Frenise A. Logan, ibid. 

“Petitions of Western Virginians to Their General Assembly in Rich- 
mond,” by W. Edwin Hemphill, in West Virginia History (Jan- 
uary ). 

“The Doughertys of Kentucky,” Part IL, by William C. Stewart, in the 
Register of the Kentucky Historical Society (October). 

“Destruction of Ruddle’s and Martin's Forts in the Revolutionary 
War,” by Maude Ward Lafferty, ibid. 

“The Barlow Planetarium,” by Dwight L. Mikkelson, ibid. (January). 

“Stock Raising in the Antebellum Bluegrass,” by Richard L. Trout- 
man, ibid. 

“Pikeville College: Its Contribution to the Educational and Spiritual 
Life of Eastern Kentucky,” by A. A. Page, in the Filson Club 
History Quarterly (January). 

“The Authors Club of Louisville: An Inside Story—1 Remember . . . 
by Abby Meguire Roach, ibid. 

“Some Problems of Adjustment to Nashville's Site and Situation, 1780- 
1560,” by H. Phillip Bacon, in the Tennessee Historical Quarterly 
(December ). 

“Newton Cannon and State Politics, 1835-1839," by Robert Cassell, 
ibid. 

“The Twilight of the Nashville Gods,” by Alfred Leland Crabb, ibid. 

“Fort Orleans; The Heritage of Carroll County,” by Floyd C. Shoe- 
maker, in the Missouri Historical Review (January). 

“David Rice Atchison: ‘Faithful Champion of the South,” by William 
E. Parrish, ibid. 

“The Morrill Lands of the University of Missouri,” by John J. Jones, 
ibid. 

“The Jumper Family of the Seminole Nation,” by Caroline Thomas 
Foreman, in the Chronicles of Oklahoma (Autumn). 


“The Cultural Relations Between Two Pioneer Communities,” by 
T. L. Ballenger, ibid. 

“Jessie Elizabeth Randolph Moore of the Chickasaw Nation,” by 
Muriel H. Wright, ibid. (Winter). , 
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“The Osage Indians and the Liquor Problem before Oklahoma State- 
hood,” by Frank F. Finney, ibid. 
“Carl Sweezy, Arapaho Artist,” by Althea Bass, ibid. 


DoCUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE Upper SOUTH 


“Eighteenth Century Maryland As Portrayed in the ‘Itinerant Obser- 
vations’ of Edward Kimber,” in the Maryland Historical Magazine 
(December ). 

“Civil War Letters of Henry W. Barrow Written to John W. Fries, 
Salem,” edited by Marian H. Blair, in the North Carolina His- 
torical Review (January). 

“Three Letters of Charles $. Todd to Henry B. Dawson,” edited by 
Franklin A. Smith, in the Filson Club History Quarterly (January ). 

“Cassius M. Clay, ‘Lion’ of White Hall, Some Unpublished Letters of 
and About,” edited by Cassius M. Clay, ibid. 

“William P. Johnson, Southern Proletarian and Unionist,” edited by 
Andrew Forest Muir, in the Tennessee Historical Quarterly (De- 
cember ). 

“Missouri in Crisis: The Journal of Captain Albert Tracy, 1861,” Part 
Il, edited by Ray W. Irwin, in the Missouri Historical Review 
(January ). 


“The Founding of Oklahoma A. and M. College: A Memoir,” by 
Alfred Edwin Jarrell, in the Chronicles of Oklahoma (Autumn). 

“Missionary Tour in the Chickasaw Nation and Western Indian Terri- 
tory,” by the Reverend Hilary Cassal, ibid. (Winter). 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Wappetaw Congregational Church,” by Petrona Royal Mclver, in 
the South Carolina Historical Magazine (January). 

“The Structure of Politics in Georgia, 1782-1759,” by William W. 
Abbot, in the William and Mary Quarterly (January ). 

“Jesse Mercer and the Baptist College Movement,” by Robert W. 
Monday, in the Georgia Historical Quarterly (December). 
“The Georgia Bryans and Screvens, 1685-1861,” by Frank B. Screven, 

ibid. 

“The War Against Georgia Wild Cats,” by Larry Gara, ibid. 

“The Background of the Greek Settlers in the New Smyrna Colony,” 
by E. P. Panagopoulos, in the Florida Historical Quarterly (Oc- 
tober ). 

“Alabama's Yellow Fever Epidemic of 1878,” by Robert Partin, in the 
Alabama Review (January). 
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“Bibb Graves as a Progressive, 1927-1930,” by William E. Gilbert, ibid. 

“Gold Mining in Alabama Before 1860,” by Robert A. Russell, ibid. 

“The Mississippi Press in the Jackson Era, 1824-1841,” by Edwin A. 
Miles, in the Journal of Mississippi History (January). 

“The Vicksburg River Defenses and the Enigma of “Whistling Dick,’” 
by Edwin C. Bearss, ibid. 

“Some Notes on Hugh Miller Thompson, Second Episcopal Bishop of 
Mississippi,” by Nash K. Burger, ibid. 

“The Mississippi Slave Insurrection Scare of 1835,” by Edwin A. Miles, 
in the Journal of Negro History (January). 

“The Art of “‘Witch-Wiggling,” by Otto Ernest Rayburn, in the 
Arkansas Historical Quarterly (Winter). 

“The Henry M. Rector Claim to the Hot Springs of Arkansas,” by 
Walter L. Brown, ibid. 

“Dr. William H. Hammond: Hot Springs’ First Resident Physician,” 
by Dr. Francis J. Scully, ibid. 

“Sources of the History of the Negro in Texas, With Special Reference 
to Their Implications for Research in Slavery,” by George R. 
Woolfolk, in the Journal of Negro History (January). 

“Famous Fugitives of Fort Union,” by Elma Dill Russell Spencer, in 
the New Mexico Historical Review (January). 


DocUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Autobiography of Daniel Stevens, 1746-1835,” in the South Carolina 
Historical Magazine (January). 

“Letters of Thomas Pinckney, 1775-1780,” edited by Jack L. Cross, ibid. 

“Macomb’s Mission to the Seminoles: John T. Sprague’s Journal Kept 
During April and May, 1839,” edited by Frank F. White, Jr., in 
the Florida Historical Quarterly (October ). 

“Mary Gordon Duflee’s ‘Sketches of Alabama,’” Part IV, edited by 
Virginia Pounds Brown and Jane Porter Nabers, in the Alabama 
Review (January). 


GENERAL AND REGIONAL ARTICLES, DOCUMENTS, AND COMPILATIONS 


“Arts and Sciences on the Early American Frontier,” by Thomas D. 
Clark, in Nebraska History (December). 

“Woodrow Wilson—The Making of a Leader,” by Edward Younger, in 
the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (October). 
“Franco-American Tobacco Diplomacy, 1784-1860,” by Bingham Dun- 

can, in the Maryland Historical Magazine (December). 
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“The Pennsylvania Railroad’s Southern Rail Empire,” by John F. 
Stover, in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography 
( January ). 

“Jefferson Davis and Kansas Territory,” by Eugene T. Wells, in the 
Kansas Historical Quarterly (Winter ). 

“Burnside: A Rhode Island Hero,” by Knight Edwards, in Rhode 
Island History (January). 

“Free Land, Free Labor, and the Freedman’s Bureau,” by Martin 
Abbott, in Agricultural History (October ). 

“Shifting Range-Feeder Patterns in the Ohio Valley Before 1860,” by 
Paul C. Henlein, ibid. 

“T. P. Gore and Agricultural Legislation,” by Monroe Billington, ibid. 

“Mechanizing the Cotton Harvest,” by James H. Street, ibid. 

“Negro Colonization in the Reconstruction Era, 1865-1870," by Willis 
Dolmond Boyd, in the Georgia Historical Quarterly (December). 

“Joseph Kirkland’s Company K,” by Clayton A. Holaday, in the Journal 
of the Illinois State Historical Society (Autumn). 

“Mexican War Journal of Leander M. Cox,” edited by Charles F. 
Hinds, in the Register of the Kentucky Historical Society (Jan- 
uary ). 


Civil War humor is the common topic of the following articles in 


Civil War History (September) : 
“Songs of the Civil War,” by Larzer Ziff. 
“Anecdotes & Recollections,” by Robert F. Lucid. 
“Its Role in Novels on Slavery,” by Leon T. Dickinson. 
“The War in Vanity Fair,” by James T. Nardin. 
“Artemus Ward,” by John Q. Reed. 
“Bill Arp,” by Anne M. Christie. 





Contributors 


Joun SHeRMAN Lonc is assistant professor of history in Wa- 
bash College. 


Doris Exvizanetu Kine is assistant professor of history in 
Stephen F. Austin State College. 


Lours R. Haran is assistant professor of history in East 
Texas State Teachers College. 


Oxtver Knicut is a graduate student in history at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The research for his article was 
done at the University of Oklahoma while he was study- 
ing there. 


Aucust Mezrer is a doctoral candidate in history at Columbia 
University. His dissertation is “Negro Radical Thought 
in the Age of Booker T. Washington.” 
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“Ves we 
The Louisiana State Un wersuty Press 
announces the presentation by the 
Southern Historical Association 
of the Sydnor Memorial Award to 


General Edmund Kirby Smith CSA 
by Joseph Howard Parks 


for “the best book in Southern History 


published in the last two years.” 


“Edmund Kirby Smith was one of the seven full generals commanding 
Confederate armies in the field, and during the latter two years of 
the war he exercised civil as well as military authority in the isolated 
Trans-Mississippi department to an extent which caused this part of 
the Confederacy to be described as ‘Kirbysmithdom’. 

“Mr. Parks’ book . . . presents an excellent picture of the man 
himself, and pulls together into understandable form the confused 
and confusing events which transpired in that part of the Confederacy 
which lay west of the Mississippi."—Stanley F. Horn, Tuk NasHvicie 
TENNESSEAN 
“The book . . . is based on painstaking research and scrupulous judg- 
ment. Its style is clear and easy. It is especially valuable for the light 
which it throws on the Trans-Mississippi country, least known part of 
the Southern Confederacy.”—Bell I. Wiley, New Yorx Times 
“This book will delight all serious students of the Civil War era.”— 
VIRGINIA QUARTERLY 

$6.00 at your bookseller or 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS Baton Rouge 3 








THE LIFE OF JOHN SMITH, ENGLISH SOLDIER 


by Henry Wharton, restoration scholar and divine 
translated with an introductory essay 


by Laura Polanyi Striker, formerly University of Budapest 


For the first time this important work, written in Latin in 1685, is trans- 
lated into English and published in book form. It, together with Dr. Striker’s 
essay, Confirms many episodes in Smith's controversial career that antedated 
his adventures in the New World. ‘’Dr. Striker has performed a double 
service. She has rescued from forgotten lore an important English biographi 
cal work; and what is still more important, she has by skilful and inde- 
fatigable research proved that however incredible Captain John Smith’‘s early 
adventures might seem, his story of them was true. She has made a gallant 
and romantic figure more impressive than ever. All who admire the first 
great Virginia hero are in her debt.’’——Allan Nevins 


122 pages 10 illustrations June publication $4.00 


Published for the Virginia Historical Society 
by The University of North Carolina Press 











JAMES K. POLK, 
JACKSONITAN: 1795-1843 


By Charles Grier Sellers, Jr. 


In this first full account of Polk's important pre-presidential career, the 
author is able to throw much light on the relation between national 
politics and those in the South. Since Polk was immersed in so many of 
the major political developments of his day—the rise of popular democ 
racy, the conflicts over the National Bank and other crucial issues of 
Jackson's administrations—his biography is also a history of his genera 
tion's political experience. Professor Sellers brings out Polk's character, 
his ambition, his determination, his faith in the electorate, and the nature 
of his friends, his enemies, and the times in which he lived. 


540 pages. 8 pages of illustrations & 2 maps. $7.50 


Order from your bookstore, or 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Princeton, New Jersey 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA AMONG 
THE WORLD POWERS 


By Amry Vandenbosch and R. A. Butwell 


The great political and economic forces—partic- 
ularly the rise of nationalism and communism— 
which have thrust Southeast Asia into promi- 
nence as a region where vital issues are at stake 
for the free world are here studied by two dis- 
tinguished students of that turbulent area. The 
analysis includes Indonesia, the Philippines, 
Indochina, Thailand, Malaya, and Burma. The 
final chapter is an examination of United States 
Policy in Southeast Asia. $6.00 


THE GERMAN-LANGUAGE PRESS 
IN AMERICA 


By Carl Wittke 


The German-language newspapers of the United 
States served as the agency of Americanization 
for immigrants. Mr. Wittke’s authoritative study 
traces the influence of this press. $6.50 


MILTON’S ONTOLOGY, 
COSMOGONY, AND PHYSICS 
By Walter Clyde Curry 


Mr. Curry completes his trilogy on Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, and Milton with this important 
study of Milton's ontology, cosmogony, and 
physics as revealed in Paradise Lost. $5.00 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 





CHILDREN 
OF THE LEVEE 


Ed. by O. W. Frost 


Lafcadio Hearn during 
his years in Cincinnati 
wrote newspaper accounts 
of Negro life on the Ohio 
River on These twelve 
sketches reveal his inti- 
macy and sympathy with 


these colorful folk. 
$3.75 


Recently Published 
BLUEGRASS 
CAVALCADE 
Ed. by T. D. Clark 
An anthology of writings 
about the Bluegrass re- 
gion, edited by Ken- 


tucky’s own noted his- 
torian. $5.00 


HENRY STITES 
BARKER 


By Ezra L Gillis $4.00 
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